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SocIAL STUDIES IN NEw YorRK 


OCIAL studies teaching in the State of 
S New York, reports Professor Wilson 
of Harvard University,’ is not provid- 
ing adequate education for citizenship. Such 
a report would be disturbing if only a few 
pupils were concerned. In this case there 
are 2,250,000 children and youth in the 
public elementary and secondary schools of 
the state. It would be disturbing if the 
schools were neglected and undersupported. 
In this case New York spends on education 
a larger total sum and a larger sum per pupil 
than any other state. It would be disturbing 
if it were reported for areas where education 
is least effective. In this case there is no rea- 
son to suppose that other states are doing 
substantially better; and it is more than 
likely that most are doing substantially 
worse. 


THE FINDINGS 


R WILSON’S conclusions may be 

baldly summarized. Objectives are 
vague and largely unrelated to actual teach- 
ing and testing. Information is overstressed, 
though except in ninth-grade civics and 
twelfth-grade American history pupils do 
not stand up well even on information tests. 
Skills in using maps, charts, and libraries are 
underdeveloped. Knowledge of current 
events is extensive but often superficial. 
Pupils are ill-informed about their own 
communities. There are some striking gaps 
in knowledge of social terms and concepts. 
Many pupils make little use of the radio, 





* Howard E. Wilson, Education for Citizenship. New 
York: McGraw Hill, 1938. Pp. xii, 272. 
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books, and newspapers, and many go rarely 
to movies. Moreover educational values are 
not always realized for those who do use 
these possibilities for expanding their ex- 
perience. Most pupils are given no responsi- 
bility for classroom and school activities; 
school leadership is left to the few. Educa- 
tion is too much dominated by adults. 

The curriculum and class procedures are 
not adapted to varying ability levels; they 
are adjusted to the “average,” remaining 
too difficult for weaker pupils, and becom- 
ing unstimulating to the able, who grow 
lazy. Methods, on the whole, are conven- 
tional and unvaried, becoming more so in 
senior than in junior high school. Equip- 
ment varies, but is often inadequate. Teach- 
ers are superior in training, in travel experi- 
ence, and in breadth of cultural interests, 
but many have been trained in fields other 
than social studies, and the performance of 
some older teachers suggests the desirability 
of a lower retirement age. Provision for lead- 
ership and supervision is inadequate for the 
state as a whole and for most smaller com- 
munities—a conclusion underlined by the 
fine influence of some leaders in larger com- 
munities. 

The state syllabi are cramping; they lower 
rather than raise achievement standards. 
The Regents’ Examinations are examples 
of bad testing, setting unfortunate models 
for individual teachers, tending to thwart 
local efforts to improve the curriculum and 
teaching practice, and keeping attention 
focused on the learning of facts rather than 
on larger objectives. Able students tend to 
avoid social studies. 
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FACING THE FINDINGS 


LL this will no doubt be taken as an 
indictment of state and local adminis- 
tration, of teachers, of courses of study, and 
of specific courses. Questions are sure to 
be raised as to why great sums should be 
spent on public education, as to the prac- 
ticability of what is currently called “gen- 
eral education,” and as to the value of the 
group of subjects called social studies. Pro- 
ponents of fusion and integration will find 
arguments for their programs. So will those 
who demand return to simple “funda- 
mentals.”’ 

The sampling was made carefully and fol- 
lowed up with observation and interviews. 
Test results for different communities were 
checked against one another and against re- 
sults elsewhere. The poor responses actually 
made on tests can not be argued away, 
though perhaps the tests given are more 
likely to show up weakness than strength, 
and the high achievement of the ablest and 
best taught pupils is not brought out. 

Some consolation can be found in con- 
sidering the good teaching to which, in spite 
of reiterated emphasis on weaknesses, Dr 
Wilson calls attention. It should certainly 
be noted that Dr Wilson’s recommendations 
are made in terms of the best practice now 
actually being demonstrated in the state. 


SOURCES OF WEAKNESS 

OST of the weaknesses pointed out by 
Dr Wilson trace back to administra- 
tive policies. The state course of study is 
sharply criticized as inflexible, badly articu- 
lated, and too traditional. The state syllabi 
and system of Regents’ examinations are 
further barriers to needed adaptation, to 
experimentation, to teaching more than 
facts. The vacancy in the post of state super- 
viser of social studies most of the time dur- 
ing the past ten years has contributed to lack 
of leadership and stimulation. The provi- 
sions for circulating visual and other supple- 
mentary classroom materials have worked 
badly. Beginning teachers are not ade- 
quately supervised, and some older teachers 

feel the need of guidance. 


NEWER DEMANDS ON SCHOOLS 
HERE are, however, some new problems 
in education which help to explain the 
deficiencies in our present education for 
citizenship and which lie behind Dr Wil- 
son’s recommendations both for new admin- 
istrative policies and for modified courses 
of study and new school and classroom pro- 
cedures. They are implied in Dr Wilson’s 
report; they are more explicit in Luther 
H. Gulick’s summary volume, Education 
for American Life, in the report of the 
Regents’ Inquiry (McGraw Hill, 1938) of 
which Dr Wilson’s study is a part. 

“Between 1915 and 1937 high school at- 
tendance grew almost 400 per cent.” In the 
same years “the number of teachers em- 
ployed in the public schools of the State in- 
creased 56 per cent.” Schools geared to col- 
lege preparation are required at the same 
time to continue that function for 20 per 
cent of their pupils and to provide ‘‘a broad 
general education” for the other 80 per 
cent. Yet the two functions have usually 
not been kept separate, though many of the 
80 per cent can neither master the course 
of study built for the 20 per cent, even in 
modified form, and often can not learn 
through media that are fairly well suited 
to the college preparatory group. 

Simultaneously a depression and re- 
stricted employment opportunity have 
created a youth problem. Schools have been 
called upon to assume many responsibilities 
formerly discharged by homes and churches, 
though responsibility has not been accom- 
panied by corresponding authority. As the 
government has taken on new functions, the 
preparation of youth for political citizen- 
ship has become more important, more com- 
plicated, more difficult. Traditional controls 
of youth have been abandoned and substi- 
tutes have not been developed. We react 
against the effective but undemocratic con- 
trols adopted in totalitarian states, but recog- 
nize in the potentially helpful influences of 
our movies, radio, and press the existence of 
threats as well, and are already alarmed at 
the effect of organized propaganda. 
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These factors put the failures reported 
by Dr Wilson ina different framework. The 
failures certainly become more rather than 
less serious. Yet taxpayers may gain a clearer 
idea of why increased expenditures and a 
somewhat enlarged teaching personnel have 
not brought satisfactory results, and why 
a great administrative machine has been 
unable to replan and reconstruct itself while 
in operation. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


HESE new needs, too, give added force 

to Dr Wilson’s immediate recommenda- 
tions for broader content, varied and flexi- 
ble courses of study and teaching pro- 
cedures, individual attention to pupils, 
breadth in teacher training and in teacher 
interests outside school, interest in “extra- 
curricular” activities, and attention to ado- 
lescent problems. They support his recom- 
mendations for stimulating supervision, for 
guidance of new and experienced teachers, 
for a flow of varied and alternative instruc- 
tion units, for “clearing house” activities, 
for better equipment, and for a drastically 
revised examination process. 

They also suggest, in longer view, the 
need for attention to youth activities out- 
side school hours—late afternoons, Satur- 
days, and summers, to the development of 
school films and a program of direct ob- 
servation and experience for the many 
pupils who do not learn readily from books, 
and for a program of close cooperation with 
business and with government for the in- 
duction of youth into actual and effective 
economic and political citizenship. 

ERLING M. Hunt 


“THe Tuincs MEN FIGHT For” 


HIS editorial is inspired by the corre- 
Sateen about what men fight for, 
which has recently appeared in Social Edu- 
cation. A Chinese was recently quoted as 
saying that men start a fight when argu- 
ments give out. An Irishman once whispered 
to his friend in a political debate, ‘Call 


him a liar and make it a fight.” He felt that 
his friend’s argument was not quite holding 
its ground. 

Men fight for two reasons, either because 
there is no machinery through which they 
can get justice or because they are not will- 
ing for justice to prevail. For international 
differences of opinion as to rights, there is 
no established court of justice. Therefore 
war is the only resort except among highly 
civilized peoples who are willing volun- 
tarily to submit their arguments to arbitra- 
tion by a third party. The states of the world 
live in a condition of anarchy; but, strange 
to say, they are at the same time maintaining 
a shadowy league which is rendering such 
efficient services, and such important ones, 
that the value of these joint services may 
in the end draw the states together closely 
enough to bring about a federation of the 
world with a real government. 

For any consideration of such a larger 
plan of federation our own history furnishes 
the best illustration. For a variety of reasons, 
most of them even now only partly under- 
stood, the American federation of states— 
these United States of America—has been 
successfully maintained for many genera- 
tions; but over and over again there have 
been seemingly insuperable obstacles stand- 
ing in the way of its maintenance, and once 
Civil War itself threatened to bring it to 
an end. In order to fight the Revolution, 
the thirteen colonies formed a league of 
friendship comparable to the present 
League of Nations, but as soon as the war 
was over there was friction over tariffs, 
boundaries, debts, and control of naviga- 
tion. Anarchy threatened established gov- 
ernment. Men went to Washington and 
urged him to use his great influence. His 
reply characteristically, was “Influence is no 
government. Let us have a government that 
will protect our lives, liberties and proper- 
ties; or let us know the worst.” 

Just as colonies constitute one main ob- 
stacle to the success of the present League 
of Nations, the western territories were a 
main obstacle to the success of our fed- 
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erated government under the Articles of 
Confederation. The vast claims of Washing- 
ton’s own state of Virginia made her neigh- 
bor, Maryland, hesitate to ratify the 
Articles of Confederation; and we can very 
well see that Maryland’s objections to join- 
ing such an empire as Virginia were reason- 
able. The record of the solution of this dif- 
ficulty—the cessions of western lands and the 
great ordinances for their government— 
makes interesting reading. That idea of 
setting up new sovereign states, with all of 
the possible elements of democracy, is one 
that seems to have escaped the attention of 
the states of the little peninsula called 
Western Europe, strutting in their vest- 
ments of sovereignty. 


HE story of the great compromises in 

the Constitutional Convention would 
also be good reading for imperialists and iso- 
lationists alike, but its one comspicuous 
failure is the aspect that must hold our 
attention here—the failure which in the end 
brought us to Civil War. Our federation 
left one unsolved and apparently insoluble 
problem, since some of the states wanted 
slavery and wanted to extend it, while 
others wanted it to disappear. For more than 
half a century the deadlock endured with 
two such different social systems bound to- 
gether; and each year brought developments 
that in the end might have made solution 
easy and obvious, if men’s passions had not 
been aroused. Young persons today may get 
a mistaken notion about the slavery issue. 
Honest and humane people were on each 
side of it; and hypocrisy and hysteria were 
on each side. Abolitionists forgot the child 
labor conditions at their front doors and 
traveled hundreds of miles to find some- 
thing to reform. Without the fanatics on 
each side, the war might have been avoided 
and the issue allowed to resolve itself; but 
the fanatics were present, as they usually 
are in every situation. War came and after it 
the bitter years of Radical Reconstruction, 
but even then we were spared the dissolu- 
tion of the Union and the establishment 


of a set of petty bickering and fighting com. 
munities such as have Europe in hot water 
for centuries. 

Today the experience of our own consti- 
tutional history and our own federal govern. 
ment is still pertinent to an examination 
of the present world situation. One main 
issue that is now holding the world -apart 
in two angry camps is communism. Yet it is 
worth noting that within our own federated 
system it is perfectly possible for one of the 
states to experiment, as it chooses, with 
what would be practically communism. 

The word communism means all things to 
all men. It is an aspect of the question of 
economic justice. Some people hate it as 
the Devil is said to hate holy water. Others 
regard it as the gospel of the future. As a 
result the spirit of war is abroad in the world. 
It looks as if reason had been dismissed. 
Men will fight over colonies or using 
colonies as an excuse, but in the back of 
their minds will be the threat or hope of 
communism. They will be as fanatical as 
were the medieval Christians burning each 
other at the stake and our own pro-and 
anti-salvery fanatics throwing themselves 
into Civil War with brothers, or father and 
son, on opposite sides. At this stage, there 
is no use asking why men fight. They are 
insane. Truth means nothing to them then. 
Appeals to reason are not even heard. 


FEDERAL government for the world 
A is the only logical and civilized pro- 
gram. Every reasonable man in the world 
should be seeking a federal system. Those 
who oppose it bear an enormous burden of 
responsibility, but it may be that a world 
war between communism and fascist is 
necessary before men are willing to open 
their eyes. If so what will they be fighting 
for? We as teachers should omit no chance 
to indoctrinate in the idea of federal union 
and the peaceful analysis of public prob- 
lems. But even we find it hard to avoid 
taking the Irishman’s advice to “call him a 
liar and make it a fight.” 

EpGAR DAWSON 
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Antecedents of New Deal Liberalism 


FAULKNER 


HAROLD U. 


a long background, all historians take 

for granted, while those of our profession 
concerned primarily with American his- 
tory can trace without difficulty at least cer- 
tain aspects of this background. To the clas- 
sical economist it would be a bit confusing 
to use the term “liberal” as descriptive of 
the New Deal. For the sake of discussion, 
though, I think that we may assume the 
validity of the term in this connection both 
in its literal and in its American historical 
sense. Generally speaking, the New Deal is 
widely accepted as a continuation of what 
we have long considered the liberal tend- 
ency in American political and social his- 
tory. The term ‘New Deal,” on the other 
hand, invites more discussion. When Sena- 
tor Moses, a realistic politician from New 
Hampshire, said during the campaign of 
1932 that the New Deal promised by Mr 
Roosevelt might be a new deal but that the 
game would be carried on with the same 
old pack of cards, he came closer to the truth 
than perhaps he realized. The New Deal was 
new only in that it was a renewed attempt 
to deal with old problems—problems, to be 


Te the so-called ‘“‘New Deal” has had 








An economic historian here indi- 
cates how the New Deal policies are a 
logical development of our American 
tradition with many of their actual 
beginnings in the earliest years of our 
history. The author, a professor of 
history at Smith College, read this 
paper at the Chicago meeting of the 
American Historical Association. 
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sure, that had become more accentuated and 
more pressing. Furthermore, it is more than 
doubtful if there was much that was new 
in the political or economic philosophy of 
the New Deal. 


OR can it be said that it represented 
N anything new in the general trend of 
American political and economic life. 
Charles E. Merriam writing in 1920 and 
summarizing the broad tendencies of polit- 
ical thought during the previous half cen- 
tury asserted that “unquestionably the most 
significant features of this period were the 
gradual tendencies toward concentration 
of political and economic institutions, and 
toward the socialization of the state. The 
tendency toward centralization, developing 
slowly at the outset, swept forward as the 
end of the century approached with increas- 
ing momentum. In city, state and nation, 
and in the industrial world as well, the trend 
was toward closer integration of the insti- 
tutions of control, economic and political.” 
And again Professor Merriam insists that 
“decentralization was on the decline, and 
non-interference as a political dogma was 
on the wane as the period came to a close.’”! 
This trend, it may be added, continued 
even during the twenties and went on in 
spite of the personal philosophies of 
Coolidge and Hoover and in spite of the 
pronouncements of learned jurists. 

If the trend in the 1930’s is substantially 
what it has been for more than a half cen- 
tury, where in the process of economic and 


1 American Political Ideas. New York: Macmillan, 
1920, Pp. 450-51. 
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political integration has it brought us? The 
New Deal, it now appears, is little more than 
an experiment in state capitalism, a consum- 
mation that seems to check closely with de- 
mands of influential political philosophers 
of a quarter-century ago. Possibly this is why 
the last six years have produced so little of 
significance in the way of political philos- 
ophy. 

In an effort to put his finger on the core 
of Roosevelt's philosophy Louis Hacker in 
his recent book? has picked a statement from 
a speech of March 5, 1934. ““What we seek,” 
said Mr Roosevelt, “is a balance in our 
economic system—balance between agricul- 
ture and industry and balance between the 
wage earner, the employer, and the con- 
sumer. We seek also balance that our in- 
ternal markets be kept rich and large, and 
that our trade with other nations be in- 
creased on both sides of the ledger.” 
Whether such a balance ever existed or 
ever can is more than questionable. New 
Dealers knew well enough that it did not 
exist in 1933 but proceeded on the theory— 
and here they followed American prece- 
dent—that such a condition could be estab- 
lished. The problem of establishing a 
balance was no easy one, for statesmen were 
confronted with ailments of a declining 
economic order complicated by the social, 
political, and economic effects of a World 
War. The scene was one in which business 
control was shifting from industrial to 
financial capitalism, while the opportuni- 
ties of each were contracting at home and 
abroad. Industry was overexpanded, unem- 
ployment increasing, and the expenses of 
government rapidly mounting. Class lines 
were being more clearly drawn and evi- 
dences of class consciousness developing. In 
short the crash of 1929 ushered in a condi- 
tion that had the earmarks of a new eco- 
nomic era. 

The efforts made to restore agriculture, 
industry, and commerce and to safeguard 
the economic position of labor are well 


* American Problems of Today. New York: Crofts, 
1938, p. 200. 


enough known to need no expansion here, 
What I pause to reiterate is the lack of 
much that was fundamentally new in the 
philosophy or purposes enumerated. If 
these efforts to restore or achieve the eco- 
nomic balance envisaged by Mr Roosevelt 
may be called liberal, then every historian 
knows that the antecedents of this liberalism 
are intimately woven into the pattern of 
American history, and he knows that earlier 
efforts have been made to restore the bal- 
ance of economic interests. 


HALF CENTURY OF REFORM 


HOSE of us who vividly remember the 

decade of the twenties, when the most 
opprobrious terms that could be hurled at 
a dissatisfied citizen were those of uplifter 
or reformer, sometimes find it difficult to 
recall that the last era of reform was only a 
few years back. In fact the ‘Era of the Muck- 
rakers”’ as some Call it, or the period of the 
“Quest for Social Justice” as others like to 
describe it, is so recent that many of the 
New Deal leaders participated in the earlier 
drive and were profoundly stirred by it. 
As young men they absorbed the political 
and social philosophy of the intellectual 
leaders of those years. 

In spite of the criticism now leveled by 
certain groups at the political and social 
philosophy of the early years of the country, 
it was of an extraordinarily high level, grant- 
ing the environment in which it was written 
and conceding, as most people did in those 
years, that capitalism was worth saving. As 
the reform era approached its climax there 
appeared such books as Herbert Croly’s 
Promise of American Life (1909), Walter 
Edward Weyl’s, New Democracy (1912), 
and Walter Lippmann’s Preface to Politics 
and Drift and Mastery (both in 1914). All 
these books, particularly the first two, were 
serious efforts to interpret the American 
scene and to point to a program of social 
and economic integration and governmental 
efficiency that would operate under a demo- 
cratic system. Their cry was for social jus- 
tice, for a government honest and efficient 
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with powers greatly strengthened and ex- 
tended but controlled by an effective politi- 
cal democracy. Croly and Weyl were par- 
ticularly specific; they put the stamp of 
approval on many of the current reforms 
and urged a realistic extension of them. 
Perhaps Croly summed up the political 
philosophy of this group as well as any of 
them when he declared: ‘Political democ- 
racy is impoverished and sterile as soon as 
it becomes divorced from a social program. 
A social program becomes dangerous to 
popular liberty in case it is not authorized 
by the popular will.’* 


HE New Deal then is the fruition of 

a political, economic, and social philos- 
ophy that flowered a quarter of a century 
ago. The decade of the twenties, it now ap- 
pears, was merely an interlude in the break- 
ing down of laissez faire. In other words, to 
understand the intellectual background of 
the New Deal one must turn back to the 
great reform era of the first years of the 
century—not alone to the popularizers of 
political theory, Croly, Lippmann, and 
Weyl, but also, of course, to the contribu- 
tions made by liberal thinkers in enlarging 
the conception of the function of the state 
and in modifying the attitude of the people 
toward it. The philosophers William James 
and John Dewey; the sociologists Lester 
Frank Ward, Albion Woodbury Small, 
Franklin Henry Giddings, and Edward A. 
Ross; the economists, Thorstein Veblen 
and John R. Commons; the historians 
Charles A. Beard and Frederick Jackson 
Turner; the novelists Jack London and Up- 
ton Sinclair, and many others played their 
part in changing the point of view of that 
era and also our own. 


AVING once started on the search for 
H intellectual backgrounds of New Deal 
liberalism it is impossible to stop here. 
The philosophy of reform from 1900 to 
1915 rested just as heavily upon Edward 


* Progressive Democracy. New York: Macmillan, 1914, 
pp. 212. 


Bellamy, Henry George, Henry Demarest 
Lloyd, and others as the decade of the thir- 
tis rested upon the political or economic 
liberalism of 1900 to 1915. American liberal 
thought by no means died out in the re- 
actionary years after the Civil War. No- 
where can we get closer to the heart of 
American liberalism than in Populism of 
the late eighties and early nineties. Ameri- 
can political history knows no more mov- 
ing document than the Populist platform 
of 1892. It expressed not only the then cur- 
rent philosophy of American liberalism but 
also the liberalism that preceded it and that 
followed it. American liberalism even today 
is much closer to Populism than to Marxism 
or any other philosophy. 

“We seek,” said the Populists of 1892, 
“to restore the government of the Republic 
to the hands of the ‘plain’ people. . . . We 
believe that the power of government—in 
other words of the people—should be ex- 
panded . . . as rapidly and as far as the good 
sense of the people and teaching of ex- 
perience shall justify. . . . Wealth belongs 
to him who creates it, and every dollar 
taken from industry without an equivalent 
is robbery. . . . We believe the time has 
come when the railroad corporations will 
either own the people or the people must 
own the railroads. . . . The land, including 
all the natural sources of wealth, is the 
heritage of the people.” 

In these statements and others like them 
is the quintessence of the American liberal 
creed—political democracy and equal eco- 
nomic opportunity, It is the creed that the 
Roosevelt progressives of 1912 picked up in 
toto, and it is the motive that runs through 
the political uprisings of 1924 and 1932. 
When the LaFollettes early this year at- 
tempted to launch anew a National Progres- 
sive Party, they reached back for the old 
Populist slogans. 


AMERICAN TRADITION 


IETHER we like it or not, Ameri- 
cans, except for a mere handful, have 
never sought fundamental change in our 
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economic system. Most have been too busy to 
give much time to such considerations. Gen- 
erally speaking, they have been a practical 
people; their actions have been dominated 
by no deep or conscious philosophy. Some 
students of American culture have insisted 
that the outstanding element of American 
character is that of “rugged individualism.” 
In one sense perhaps there is some truth 
in this. The Populists of 1892, who bitterly 
condemned the growing domination of Big 
Business, sought primarily to restore the 
balance that would make it possible for 
the common man again to live and compete 
in the economic world on a basis of reason- 
able equality. To do this, however, he had 
to combine with others and to call in the 
government to redress his grievances. More 
characteristic than his rugged individualism 
has been his tendency to join as many or- 
ganizations as he can afford and to call upon 
his elected representatives to aid him in all 
sorts of projects. Americans have not hesi- 
tated to be collectivists whenever it seemed 
necessary, and it has seldom occurred to 
them to test their actions by any underlying 
philosophy. 


OLLECTIVISM, in fact, is as much a 

part of American tradition as individ- 
ualism. From the cooperative efforts of the 
colonial village to the agricultural or in- 
dustrial experiments of the New Deal, col- 
lective action, both through cooperative 
groups and through governmental agencies, 
is an outstanding characteristic. In an 
article written in 1931 called “The Myth of 
Rugged American Individualism” Charles 
A. Beard listed fifteen fields into which 
the federal government had stepped to reg- 
ulate and aid business men, farmers, and 
laborers. If he had had space, he could 
probably have added many more. Every gov- 
ernment interference with the economic life 
or extension of activities has been favored 
by some group—presumably “rugged indi- 
vidualists’”—for government does not work 
in a vacuum. “For forty years or more,” says 
Professor Beard, ‘there has not been a Presi- 


dent, Republican or Democrat, who has 
not talked against government interference 
and then supported measures adding more 
interference to the large collection already 
existing.” The mouths of politicians, as he 
suggests, may have been worked by ancient 
memories, but “their actions were shaped 
by inexorable realities.’’* 

Nor should anyone be misled by the idea 
that the trend toward collectivism ema- 
nated only from the liberal or radical groups 
or from the economically dispossessed. 
The movement for the Constitution was, in 
a sense, a collectivist movement. It was de- 
signed to establish a stronger government, 
better able to regulate foreign and inter- 
state commerce, coinage, and Indian affairs. 
And it was the patron saint of the present 
“rugged individualists” who led in this col- 
lectivist enterprise and later prepared legis- 
lation to implement this philosophy. 

American collectivism has a history dom- 
inated by a pragmatic realism, and it has 
often been the result of class or group in- 
terests. No collectivist effort as implemented 
by government activity has more clearly 
exemplified this than the history of Ameri- 
can transportation. At the beginning all 
classes, capitalist, speculator, industrialist, 
merchant, and farmer, joined in the de- 
mand to aid canals and railroads through 
land contributions from the common herit- 
age. Later, when the great railroad monop- 
olies exerted a power injurious to farmers 
and industrialists, these groups joined to 
force government aid in regulating the 
power of railroad capitalists. 

Although Americans have generally never 
made a fetish of “individualism,” they have 
nevertheless not lost sight of the individual 
and his rights to develop his highest pos- 
sibilities. When those rights or opportuni- 
ties were endangered, they turned instinc- 
tively to collective action. That social legis- 
lation in this country has lagged somewhat 
behind that of Europe was not essentially 
due to American abhorrence of this type of 


* Harper’s Magazine, December, 1931. 
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collectivism. More probably it is the result 
of existing aspects of the American scene. 
Until recent years the most obvious oppor- 
tunities for the development of individ- 
uality lay in the expansion of transportation 
facilities and in the development of indus- 
try and agriculture. This was the reason 
why older controls were broken down and 
collectivist action brought donations to rail- 
roads and homestead acts for farmers. 

From the beginning American civiliza- 
tion has been characterized by both col- 
lectivist and cooperative action. Whether 
collectivist or cooperative or both the 
motive force behind it has been the as- 
pirations for the development of individ- 
uality, and it has been motivated not alone 
by the desire for economic gain. When re- 
formers and politicians talk of the rights 
and aspirations of the masses these words 
are by no means pure demagoguery. What 
has been called the “American dream” has 
existed, and it still persists. It is still suf- 
ficiently important in our psychological 
comp!ex to influence political and economic 
legislation for some time to come. 


PATTERN OF REFORM 


S long as this psychology exists the 
general pattern of the American re- 


form movement will probably not greatly 
change. In one of the ablest of the studies 
of the first fifteen years of the present cen- 
tury, John Chamberlain insists on the lack 
of realism in the fundamental philosophies 
of the muckrakers, journalists, writers, and 
statesmen of that period. Their work was 
futile, he says, because they failed to under- 
stand the fundamental forces at work in 
economics and politics. Writing in 1932 he 
intimated that reform had been tried and 
failed. When the noble impulses of the 
quest for social justice were channeled by 
Wilson into the stream of international 
hatreds, liberalism was utterly discredited. 
Nothing seemed to be left but an eventual 
choice between fascism and communism. 
His book he called Farewell to Reform. 
How fragile was the liberalism of the 


New Nationalism and the New Freedom 
and how utterly it was betrayed by many of 
the exponents of these doctrines is only too 
well known to students of those years. Ran- 
dolph Bourne has given it classic descrip- 
tion.5 Anyone contemplating this debacle 
might easily conclude that reform was a 
futile technique, particularly when he noted 
the intellectual disintegration that followed 
the betrayal of liberalism. Perhaps it is, but 
the glib assumption that the only possibility 
left was either fascism or communism was 
still to be proved as far as this country was 
concerned. America in line with traditions 
was to have at least one more fling at re- 
form, and the reform was to follow in 
general the stereotyped line. Political rivals 
labeled the philosophy and objectives of the 
last period of reform as the New Nation- 
alism and the New Freedom. Between them, 
as William Allen White has suggested, was 
the difference between tweedledee and twee- 
dledum. It might be added that the differ- 
ence between these two and the New Deal 
was hardly greater. 


EVERTHELESS the philosophy which 
they expounded, sound or not as the 

case may be, has been persistent, and it 
might be interjected by way of a footnote 
that the arguments of the opposition have 
changed just as little. Thirty years ago Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was denounced as a dictator, 
a dangerous innovator, and an agitator stir- 
ring up class hatred. One brief quotation 
may serve to illustrate the persistence of 
the opposition arguments. “Always more 
law, more law. . . . When will he give the 
legitimate business interests of the country 
a breathing spell? . . . The grave defect of 
Mr Roosevelt’s corporation policy is that 
he has no policy. More legislation has been 
passed in a single year than the courts can 
dispose of in the next three years. It is folly 
to invent new schemes of regulation and ex- 
cite new unrest when acts already passed are 
yet to be worked out in the courts. .. . Noth- 


®* Untimely Papers. New York: Viking, 1919. 
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ing is settled. Nothing is certain. The de- 
mand for new legislation goes on before the 
older demand for experimental legislation 
has been tried and tested. Confidence is 
weakened and confidence is the mother of 
credit. . . . This is a simple fact which is 
worth a pound of all the theories that even 
so versatile a genius as President Roosevelt 
can invent... . It is time to call a halt. It is 
time to give legitimate business a breath- 
ing spell and permit the restoration of con- 
fidence and credit. The country needs a 
rest from agitation.” These words, it is in- 
teresting to note, were not written in 1937, 
but on August 21, 1907, not against Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt but against Theodore and 
came from the editorial pen of Frank I. 
Cobb in the New York World. 


FURTHER REACHES OF AGITATION 


T would not be difficult for a specialist 
in American economic history to sup- 
plement these general remarks by specific 
studies tracing the roots of New Deal 
liberalism. The battles over currency in- 
flation, for example, begin in the colonial 
period; they are interwoven in our consti- 
tutional and legal history; they are involved 
in the history of banking; and they are a 
part of important political conflicts. No 
trend in our history has been more persist- 
ent or continuous than the conflict be- 
tween inflationist and deflationist. 
Agriculture and its twin brother, land 
speculation, were for two centuries and a 
half the primary occupation of the Ameri- 
can people. One does not have to be an 
ardent adherent of the economic interpre- 
tation of history to be sure that their in- 
terests in one way or another were a main 
concern. Governmental aids to marketing 
do not start with Hoover’s agricultural mar- 
keting act. They go back to the first road 
built in Massachusetts. Federal interest in 
the credit difficulties of the farmer may 
have commenced as late as the Wilson ad- 
ministration, but state encouragement of 
wild cat banks goes back for more than a 
century. Price fixing was attempted in 


Massachusetts as early as 1634. New Deal 
banking legislation is largely an attempt to 
improve and safeguard a system already 
in existence. The extension of government 
regulation over communication facilities, 
over the interstate transportation of elec- 
tric power and over the stock exchange is 
in line with a tradition extending back in 
a direct line at least to 1887. 

From 1633, when the General Court of 
Massachusetts attempted to fix the wages of 
mechanics, down to the wages and hours 
act of 1938, the problems of labor have 
never been far away from the minds of legis- 
lators. Legislation covering indentured 
servants, slaves, immigrants, child labor, 
the organization of labor, and innumerable 
other problems provide a more or less con- 
tinuous history. The idea of reciprocal 
tariffs is far from new. The problem of 
neutrality legislation confronted the nation 
before it was four years old. Roosevelt 
hardly conceived the “good neighbor 
policy.”” The first important act of the first 
Congress of 1789 gave an indirect subsidy 
to the merchant marine. It would hardly be 
news to suggest that the recent effort to 
bring the Supreme Court in line with execu- 
tive policies has not been the first. 

One might take each individual piece of 
New Deal legislation and trace its origin 
and history. An interesting comparison in 
fact could be drawn between the legislation 
of the first administration in our national 
history and the present administration. The 
Washington administration extended a 
helping hand to ship owners, industrialists, 
bond holders, land speculators, and other 
groups. Its efforts may not have been as far 
reaching as those of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
but it hardly symbolized a laissez faire 
philosophy. When this is kept in mind it 
seems quite natural that the early American 
economists should veer toward the Hamil. 
tonian nationalism. Influenced by the pros- 
pects of unbounded natural resources they 
reacted against the pessimism of Ricardo and 
Malthus and looked toward a balanced and 
harmonious development of agriculture 
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and manufacture. In the writings of Daniel 
Raymond, Henry C. Carey, and others of 
the nationalist school of a century ago can 
be found much of the economic theory that 
apparently lies behind the New Deal.® 


HIsTORICAL STUDY OF FLUCTUATION OF 
REFORM AND REACTION 


F American history had been handled a 
little more realistically in secondary and 
college textbooks the average American 
might have been conditioned to accept the 
New Deal as a normal rather than an ab- 
normal phenomenon. Possibly, if historians 
were more statistically minded, they might 
even develop a technique whereby they 
might reduce to a graph the ups and downs 
of progressivism and conservatism. Like a 
Babson chart or an Ayres graph we might 
see before our eyes the varying fortunes of 
the progressive movement. 

To plot the broad swings of such a graph 
might not seem a difficult task. If we drew 
across a sheet of paper a line which we might 
call a norm, we should see another line rise 
above it during the Revolution, then sink 
below during the Federalist period, again 
to rise during the era of the Jeffersonian 
Democracy. During the period of the Jack- 
sonian Democracy, with its extension of the 
suffrage, the movement for women’s rights, 
the agitation for temperance, for public 
education, for reform of prisons and the 
criminal code, with the antislavery move- 
ment, early labor organization, and many 
other evidences of a reforming spirit, the 
progressive line would mount high. 


IKE those graphs, however, which illus- 
[" trate eras of prosperity and depression, 
the progressive line would not be constant. 
As the reforming zeal of the Jacksonian 
period was consumed in the holocaust of 
Civil War, and as the nation’s energies in 
the seventies, eighties, and nineties were 
largely absorbed in material things, the 
"©The Ricardian Rent Theory in Early American 


Economics. New York: New York Univ. Press, 1921, 
passim, 


line in the graph would dip far below the 
norm. It would mount high, however, dur- 
ing the progressive years of the first fifteen 
years of the present century, to be checked 
by the World War and again to descend far 
below the norm during the dark reaction 
of the 1920's. Finally we see the progressive 
line mount high and rapidly with the ad- 
vent of the present administration. Whether 
the advancing line of social legislation has 
reached its apex and has begun to level off 
or decline is something that the next few 
months may demonstrate. 

Whether the analogy between eras of 
economic prosperity and depression and 
periods of progressivism and reaction can 
be carried further is at least an interesting 
conjecture. The classical economists had, 
and have, a theory that economic depres- 
sions and economic booms contain in 
themselves the medicine for their own cure. 
Certainly neither have lasted indefinitely 
under an expanding capitalism. What about 
periods of intellectual and social progress 
and reaction? Why do they alternate with 
such rhythmic certainty? Is it because the 
human race is innately endowed with a 
divine spark that makes it impossible for- 
ever to endure with composure the spiritual 
degradation and injustices of a decade like 
the 1870’s or the 1920’s? On the other hand 
is the human race so frail that it can live on 
a plane of high aspirations just so long? 

The problem I am particularly interested 
in here is this—can historians work out a 
general pattern to explain the alternating 
periods of progress and reaction somewhat 
as economists have tried to do with pros- 
perity and depression? Do early periods of re- 
form and reaction provide enough labora- 
tory material for the historian to diagnose 
later periods and offer any prophecy as to 
the future? While each economic boom and 
depression varies in detail as to causes, his- 
tory, and results, they seem to follow a 
general pattern that can be described. Can 
this be done for social history or are the 


elements too complex? 


Anyone attempting to make this study 
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would quickly run into intensely interest- 
ing and significant problems. To what ex- 
tent, for example, were Jefferson, Jackson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt initiators of social reform and to 
what extent did they lead a movement al- 
ready under way and act as mouthpieces and 
leaders of a revolt already started? The 
query also applies to less prominent 
leaders—Dorothea Dix, Horace Mann, or 
Eugene V. Debs. 


N American interested in the economic 
interpretations would search for some 
correlation between economic booms and 
depressions and social progress and decline. 
The correlation would probably be there, 
but it would not be a simple task to deter- 
mine it. The economic debacle of 1929 ap- 
pears to have given the chief impetus for 
the New Deal legislation, whereas the pre- 
ceding era of reform developed, if it did 
not originate, during years of prosperity. 
Among the interesting fields of speculation 
is the question as to whether the Marxian 
theory of economic panics applies to the 
rhythm of social advance and recession. 
Is the tempo being speeded and are the ad- 
vances and recessions of social progress be- 
coming more accentuated? The problem 
does not seem to be simplified by the fact 
that liberalism persists in a period of re- 
action and reaction in a period of progress. 
Fascism may have its birth during an era 
of democracy. 

No complete study, of course, could be 
made of this subject without serious atten- 
tion to the influence of foreign conditions 
upon the American scene, for the origin of 
many American reforms is to be found in 
older civilizations. What, for example, has 
been the influence of progressivism and re- 
action in other nations? 

The more one considers the rise and 
decline of reform movements the more 
difficult it seems to be to draw a general pat- 
tern. Except for the fact that periods of 
progress and reaction follow one another 
with an inevitable certainty, there seems 


little to work with. The historian can not 
say that it is mecesarry to have some great 
event that shakes civilization profoundly 
before the masses are conditioned to re. 
form. It is true that the American Revolu- 
tion produced our first era of reform, and 
the economic catastrophe of 1929 has pro- 
duced the most recent. Yet there were no 
world shaking events that seemed to set 
in motion the reform of the Jacksonian era 
or that of the early years of the present 
century. In the Jacksonian era no execu- 
tives in high places took the leadership; 
the strong arm of the federal government 
entered but slightly to push any reform. 
It was humanitarians, dreamers, reformers, 
most of them in private life, who emerged 
as leaders and whose activities rarely got 
beyond the state legislatures. Moreover 
their work was done while the energies of 
the nation seemed absorbed in the monu- 
mental task of occupying a continent. 

Nor does the outburst of reforming zeal 
in the Jacksonian period contribute much 
to the technique of the historian in his 
efforts to account for the era of the muck- 
rakers. The question as to why great num- 
bers of people should suddenly awake, 
around 1900, to a realization of the failure 
of laissez faire and engage in a crusade for 
constructive social justice—like most his- 
torical problems—can never bring more 
than tentative answers. 


HE technique for approaching a study 

of progress and reaction in American 
history may still be somewhat vague, the 
problems far from clearcut, the materials 
by no means all at hand. The findings of 
economists, sociologists, and biographers, 
as well as the interpretations of philoso- 
phers, must be drawn upon to supplement 
the work of political, intellectual, social, 
and economic historians. Nevertheless it is 
a task to challenge professionally the ut- 
most skill of the American historian, and 
it is one in which the historian could render 
an unusual contribution to an understand- 
ing of his nation’s history. 





The Story Behind the Headlines 


EVELYN PLUMMER BRAUN 


lines, signifies a program of radio talks 

on important events of the present day, 
as presented over the air by the American 
Historical Association and the National 
Broadcasting Company. The Bulletin of the 
Story Behind the Headlines is this his- 
tory, with related materials, in print, to 
be read and used by whoever is interested. 

No one of us can say what today might 
have been if the past had been different. 
But we can say with certainty that a different 
past would have resulted in another present; 
and, with equal certainty, we can say that 
this present is as it is, in large part, be- 
cause of what has gone before. If we can 
think of the present partly in terms of the 
past, we shall help ourselves to understand 
not only what is happening, but, in some 
measure, what may happen. 

The original purpose of the Bulletin of 
the Story Behind the Headlines was to pro- 
vide a vehicle for the publication of the 
radio broadcast. This is still one purpose. 
The Story Behind the Headlines is a series 
of radio talks designed to trace some part, 


Tix title, The Story Behind the Head- 








Do you listen each Friday to “The 
Story Behind the Headlines” broad- 
cast over the red network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company at 10:45 
EST? This description of the purpose 
and method of these talks and of the 
Bulletin of the Story Behind the Head- 
lines is contributed by the director of 
the radio committee of the American 
Historical Association. 




















at least, of the historical background of 
the present day. Each talk uses for its 
take-off an event that we believe to be 
of the utmost importance in the world to- 
day; it may be the President’s message to 
Congress, it may be the signing of a pact 
at Munich, or the foreign policy of Eng- 
land, or the persecution of a minority; the 
development of the news determines what 
our subject shall be. Having chosen the 
subject for the take-off, we try, in the short 
time at our disposal, to trace the forces, near 
or remote, which have helped to set in 
action the event which concerns us and 
which we believe concerns the American 
citizen today. We are very strongly of the 
belief that a great many of the men and 
women in America today would be glad 
to know a good deal more than what news- 
papers and current events commentators 
tell about what is going on in the world. 
But where to go for the information? 

The talks in The Story Behind the Head- 
lines constitute one answer to that question. 
Each broadcast is worked out by an expert 
in the field of history which is dealt with 
in the particular talk; each broadcast is as 
accurate and as unbiased as it is possible 
to make it, and, while it does not pretend 
to present all of the facts in the history of 
any event, it undertakes to select the most 
pertinent ones. 

The man who actually does the broad- 
casting is Cesar Saerchinger, one time 
foreign correspondent for New York and 
Philadelphia newspapers, and for five years 
European representative for one of the big 
American broadcasting companies. Mr 
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Saerchinger and the historian work together 
to prepare the talk. Together they decide 
what needs to be said, what facts are more 
important than other facts. In the confer- 
ence with the historians, Mr Saerchinger 
acts as the representative of the radio 
audience, he asks the historians for informa- 
tion from the past that will help clarify and 
explain the present. He makes his talks on 
the basis of these conferences and they are 
checked for historical accuracy by the ex- 
perts with whom he has consulted. Thus 
the talks reflect the best of two worlds—the 
best of sound scholarship and the best of 
radio commenting—a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. 

One of the most important parts of the 
Bulletin is the bibliography, a list of books 
on the subject of the broadcast, compiled 
by the expert historian, with his comments 
as to the merits and value of each one. The 
broadcast should be a whetter of the appe- 
tite for knowledge; it should make the 
listener want to know more about the sub- 
ject which it can only treat briefly in its 
limited amount of time. The list contains 
books that go into various aspects of the 
question under discussion; in the case of 
controversial issues books written from dif- 
ferent points of view are listed. This bibli- 
ography should be an invaluable guide to 
student or layman. It lists interesting and 
readable books rather than ones whose 
scholarliness is overly apparent, and it lists, 
as far as possible, books that would probably 
be found on the shelves of a first rate library, 
but the books it lists, though readable, are 
never superficial, nor do they sacrifice 
scholarly integrity to popular appeal. 


The third part of the Bulletin is an 
article written by a recognized authority 
in some branch of the social sciences upon 
some subject, current or historical, which 
interests him and which he wants to write 
about. The second articles are rather 
unique, being for the most part informal 
Statements of the thoughts of men and 
women whose thinking is the result of years 
of study. A great deal of their value, cer- 
tainly much of their charm, lies in their in- 
formality. 

This, then, is the Bulletin of the Story 
Behind the Headlines. It should interest 
all sorts and conditions of men and women, 
for it is brilliant and profound scholarship 
written in a popular style; it is history and 
it is current events; it is learned and it is 
readable. 

It is aimed at the farmer or the lawyer, 
at teacher or pupil, at high school stu- 
dent, or at Ph.D. candidate. It should be of 
great value to classes in history or in con- 
temporary problems; it could form the basis 
for informal groups who might meet to- 
gether and use it for a basis for discussion 
of the events of the day. 

The Radio Committee of the AHA wishes 
to reach as great an audience as possible 
with its radio program as well as with the 
Bulletin. If readers of this article want 
further information or if they have any sug- 
gestions of improvements or subjects which 
they would like to hear discussed, such ques- 
tions and suggestions will be welcomed by 
the writer, and will receive careful consider- 
ation. They should be sent in care of the 
American Historical Association, 226 South 
Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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Social Education of the Non-Academic 


w. B. FEATHERSTONE 


Y purpose in this discussion is to 
M suggest several general considera- 
tions that should be kept in mind 
as we go forward in our efforts to develop 
the social-civic competence of the less 
favored members of our high school popu- 
lations. I have had occasion to visit a good 
many high schools in which the enrollment 
was fairly representative of the entire adoles- 
cent population, that is, schools in which 
there were about as many pupils of medi- 
ocre to poor ability as there were pupils of 
good to exceptional ability. In each school I 
have asked just one question, ‘““What do you 
do for the bottom half of your population— 
for the so-called non-academic?” 

To this question I have received a great 
variety of answers. They range along a 
scale, the zero point of which would be 
represented, I think, by a response I re- 
ceived from the superintendent of schools 
in one city. “We put up with their inade- 
quacies as best we can. They do as much 
of the regular work as they can, and, when 
they are convinced of their own lack of 














Nowadays more and more youth of 
high school age are staying on in high 
school. But many can not learn readily 
from books, or manage college prepara- 
tory subjects. Dr Featherstone, associate 
professor of education in Teachers 
College, Coiumbia University, is giv- 
ing special attention to this problem. 
His paper was read before the National 
Council for the Social Studies in 
November at Pittsburgh. 


























capacity, we encourage them to go to work 
or to transfer to trade and vocational 
schools.” I visited some schools in that city 
and found pupils of rather limited ability 
struggling with the method of amending 
the Constitution, with Gresham’s law, with 
the politics of the Hayes-Tilden election 
controversy, and similar interesting but 
rather academic matters. I also found 
teachers dealing with topics much nearer 
the ground and closer to home, but not 
enough of them to belie the superintend- 
ent’s statement about general policies. 
Unfortunately, the attitudes and the prac- 
tices reflected in the response are far too 
common, I fear. 


N the other hand, I have also had 

schools call my attention to practices 
that are poles apart in attitude and under- 
standing from those I have just mentioned. 
In response to my inquiry, one principal 
suggested that I visit some classes and de- 
cide for myself. In one class, I found a group 
of girls engaged in a rather excited discus- 
sion of conflictirig findings regarding the 
possibilities of buying clothes and other 
accessories on their very meagre resources 
that would permit them to compete suc- 
cessfully in making social contacts as well 
as in the grim business of getting and keep- 
ing a job. This investigation, I discovered, 
was the outgrowth of a recent contest in 
that city to choose a girl to represent the 
“Spirit of Gopher Prairie’—one of those 
local booster campaigns put on by cham- 
bers of commerce and the like. All of you 
are doubtless familiar with them. Most of 
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these girls had apparently fallen into a 
feeling of defeat and futility as a result 
of their inability to discover any way to 
keep up with the movie stars on $15.00 a 
week. A wise teacher had sensed this in- 
cipient feeling of pessimism and defeatism 
and had seized the opportunity to get in 
some good licks for consumer education as 
well as to improve the mental hygiene of 
the class. She had pointed out the highly 
artificial and exploitational character of 
the particular contest that had set off the 
girl’s interest, but she had also pointed out 
that after all most people are able to live 
fairly happy and useful lives, to develop 
charm and personality, to have friends, 
and to be successful on fairly modest budg- 
ets. So the girls had made a quite com- 
prehensive study of personality and of how 
personality is reflected and, in fact, deter- 
mined somewhat by clothes. She had, then, 
set the girls to shopping, comparing prices, 
planning budgets, comparing the relative 
cost of buying readymade clothing with 
homemade clothing, and the like. 

The girls were obviously getting some- 
thing that was very closely related to one of 
their most immediate and pressing prob- 
lems. Their own evaluation of the signif- 
icance of this experience was reflected most 
clearly, perhaps in the different level of in- 
terest in this class as compared with what I 
saw in most other classes. The satisfaction 
of immediate needs is, perhaps, not a suffi- 
cient sole criterion of educational value, 
but it is certainly a very important factor, 
particularly when teaching the so-called 
non-academic. 


OWEVER to me, one of the most sig- 
nificant features of the episode was the 

fact that afterwards the teacher apologized 
for the whole thing. “I am not a very good 
teacher,” she said. “I don’t pay attention to 
a lot of stuff in the textbook. I take up only 
the things that seem to be important to the 
girls.” Personally, I think she was doing one 
of the best jobs of social education I have 
seen in a long time—and I should have 


pointed out earlier that this was nominally 
a mathematics class. Yet her attitude, as re. 
flected in her apology, is typical of a good 
many teachers who are torn between their 
respect for academic tradition, their almost 
subconscious slavery to academic respecta- 
bility, and their desire to get down to where 
boys and girls actually live, their anxiety to 
make the experience in the schoolroom 
part and parcel of the total experience of 
living. 

Such practices as I have just described, 
whether in mathematics classes, social stud- 
ies classes, home economics classes, English 
classes, or where not, approach about as 
close to the top end of the scale as any | 
have yet encountered. There are all sorts 
of gradations in between, and, I am sure, 
possible practices, as well as actual ones, far 
superior to any I have encountered in my 
experience. 


ORIENTATION OF THEORY TO REALITY 


HIS experience of mine points out one 

of the most difficult problems for many 
teachers in teaching the non-academic, 
namely, the problem of squaring one’s own 
attitudes, one’s own mental set, with the 
realities of the situation. There are two 
alternatives. We can start with the pupil 
where he is, accepting at face value his abili- 
ties and interests, needs and limitations, and 
build upon that foundation, letting the cur- 
riculum emerge as a record of guided, cf- 
fective, dynamic, social living. Or, we can 
start from the basic assumption that the cur- 
riculum is determined in advance, that cer- 
tain kinds of content must be learned in 
order to be educated, and that only those 
who succeed in mastering the pre-arranged 
curriculum are worth our worrying about 
in high school. 

Until a teacher makes up his mind about 
his own convictions—his own point of ref- 
erence—his teaching is likely to be uncer- 
tain, hesitating, and ineffective. Probably 
some of us have fallen into the habit of as- 
suming as a matter of course that all teach- 
ers accept the first alternative and recognize 
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the necessity, at least when dealing with so- 
called non-academic pupils, of starting with 
problems, needs and interests that are actual, 
personal, and immediate, and of developing 
activities that are continuous with the actual 
background of first hand or real experience 
of such pupils. Recently, however, I, for 
one, have come to realize that this basic as- 
sumption is not universally accepted—that 
my own convictions are not universally 
shared. I happen to know a little about how 
people’s basic assumptions and convictions 
get established—why people believe the 
things they do—so I can understand certain 
teachers who feel that a knowledge of how 
the Elector of Brandenberg drove the Slavs 
across the Elbe is essential to the educational 
salvation of the rising generation of Amer- 
ican citizens. But, I find it very difficult to 
understand how a teacher who has read 
much about the psychology of individual 
differences, or who has a clear insight into 
how the human mind operates, can enter- 
tain the notion that studying the merits of 
the Intolerable Acts is going to have much 
effect upon the public morality or the per- 
sonal social-economic efficiency of young 
persons of average or less than average abil- 
ity in the year of grace, 1939. 


non-academic in high school of abridged 
or vest-pocket editions of college or graduate 
school courses in the social sciences is little 
or no real knowledge or understanding, ac- 
companied almost certainly by feelings of 
futility, disappointment, resentment, and 
disillusionment. I have been unable to dis- 
cover any careful study that has attributed 
discernible practical results in improved 
social-civic-economic efficiency to such tech- 
nical courses, nor have I seen the results of 
any study that establishes convincingly the 
achievement of any substantial generalized 
controls of behavior, such as improved 
power of thought or improved skill in 
analysis of social-economic issues, or im- 
proved attitudes toward fellow men. There 
is doubtless some value in knowledge for its 


| = almost certain consequence for the 
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own sake, but with the non-academic the 
enormous cost of inculcating such sup- 
posedly essential knowledge seems hardly 
a defensible use of public funds. 


HAT, then, is the first point I would 

stress—the necessity of getting one’s basic 
orientation straight. It is a major problem 
for all teachers, but one of particular im- 
portance to teachers of the non-academic. 
Bright pupils often learn a great deal that 
they can turn to practical use regardless of 
the basic assumptions of the teacher. Slower 
pupils are not so clever. They must be 
helped to see the broader meanings of their 
experiences as certainly as they must be 
helped to have immediately meaningful ex- 
periences. 


ADAPTATION OF METHOD TO REALITY 


E second point I wish to stress is the 
J pealee of starting with very practical 
matters. I do not mean utilitarian in the 
narrow vocational sense, although that is 
important. I mean practical in the sense of 
reality, in the sense of being an obvious 
outgrowth of experience already had or of 
needs actually present. The chief business 
of teaching, as I see it, is to make pupils sen- 
sitive to needs and interests beyond the 
range of their immediate concerns and to 
help them expand their resources of mean- 
ingful experience as they grow older. Yet, to 
realize this function, with non-academic 
pupils, requires close identification of what 
the teacher is driving at with what the pupil 
is concerned about. 

Teaching in terms of vaguely defined 
goals and objectives, artificial or only imag- 
ined needs and interests, and very remotely 
deferred values will succeed after a fashion 
with bright pupils, but such teaching has 
little place when dealing with the less able 
ones. The teacher must be able to foresee 
the realization of his own ideas of the ulti- 
mate objectives through the channel of some 
course of action that is sensible and interest- 
ing to the pupils right here and now. The 
sagacious teacher is the one who can con- 
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trive to point the experiences of his pupils 
in the direction of better ultimate goals than 
they would otherwise achieve without dis- 
sociation of the present experience from the 
actual background of the pupil. Non- 
academic pupils are not very strong on 
imagination. They can not readily transport 
themselves to some mythical state of exist- 
ence or imagine themselves as being other 
than what they actually are. I see no objec- 
tion to trying to have even the dullest pupils 
appreciate social interdependence, but they 
are more likely to gain that appreciation 
and, in the future, be able to apply it mean- 
ingfully, if they see it operating in the in- 
creased price they must pay for milk because 
of drought, labor disputes, or increased 
transportation costs, than they are if they 
comprehend it only dimly in the disturb- 
ances of the stock market by political up- 
heaval in Europe. 


HE necessity of working in terms of the 

concrete and practical will often require 
much more reliance upon first hand experi- 
ence than is necessary with brighter pupils. 
Non-academic pupils are, of course, not 
wholly lacking in ability to learn from re- 
ported experience, but the proportion of 
reported and second hand experience must 
be much smaller with them than with pupils 
of richer background and keener insight. 
Every effort must be made to break through 
the walls of the school building and estab- 
lish first hand contacts with what is actually 
going on outside. In fact, the street, the 
market, the factory, the shop, the home, 
ought to be the real classrooms and labora- 
tories. The schoolroom should be primarily 
a place to consider, to coordinate, to supple- 
ment, to relate, and to enrich basic experi- 
ences that arise from the on-going life of the 
community. Many teachers seem to regard 
field trips and excursions as devices for the 
enrichment of school lessons. They ought to 
think of such experiences the other way 
around—as the basic source of meaningful 
experience to be supplemented, unified, 
and evaluated in the classroom. 


I am, of course, very well aware of the 
difficulties and hazards in the practical ap- 
plication of this point of view—the personal 
liability for accident that many teachers 
must assume if the class sets foot outside the 
schoolhouse, the difficulty of getting below 
the surface in studying working conditions 
in factories, even the hazards of personal 
security if pupils ask questions or arrive at 
conclusions that are not congenial to the 
powers that be in a given community. Even 
so, I must insist that such practices are essen- 
tial to worthwhile educational effects with 
non-academic pupils. Every opportunity 
must be seized to do such things, and to de- 
velop a more favorable attitude toward such 
activities on the part of the public. 


ORE extensive use may properly be 
made of pictorialization. This is prob- 
ably the best substitute for first hand experi- 
ence. The old Chinese proverb, ‘“‘One look 
is worth a thousand words,” is particularly 
sound in terms of the non-academic. To be 
sure, films are expensive and often very 
poorly made. Flat pictures and exhibits are 
often hard to come by when one needs them 
most. Many of the charts, graphs, maps, and 
other graphic materials are too academic or 
complex for the slower pupils. However, this 
medium is psychologically sound and doubt- 
less will be employed more effectively by 
publishers as teachers insist upon better 
materials. 

In spite of the difficulties, I must again 
insist that it is only as increased use is made 
of such materials with a commensurate de- 
creased emphasis upon books that school 
experiences can be made most meaningful 
for the less able pupils. I am not advocating 
the elimination of books, even though most 
of those available are rather poorly adapted 
to the needs of non-academic pupils. Books, 
and other forms of literature, are indispen- 
sable in the realization of certain aspects of 
the general objectives of social education. 
There is an enormous task yet to be under- 
taken in writing materials that can be read 
with understanding by pupils with average 
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and less than average ability. There are 
some signs that publishers and writers are 
beginning to take this task seriously, al- 
though, of course, the present supply of suit- 
able printed materials is quite inadequate. 
Each teacher will have to be his own author 
to a considerable extent for some time to 
come. This requires time, much hard work, 
and no little special talent, and there is 
usually too little time available. 


ORTUNATELY, many of the newspa- 

pers and semi-popular periodicals are 
better written from the standpoint of non- 
academic needs than the current school 
books. Such materials are both cheap and 
plentiful and ought to be available in quan- 
tity to teachers of non-academic pupils. 
Admittedly, there is much trash in the cur- 
rent emanations from the press, but we need 
not use the trash. Any assumption that re- 
fusal to admit such materials to our class- 
rooms will therefore prevent contamination 
of the morals of the rising generation is 
most naive and romantic. If we take seri- 
ously the task of developing some discrim- 
ination with respect to what appears in the 
papers or comes over the radio, we shall 
have to deal with such matters right in 
the classroom. And we ought to take that 
task seriously because such sources of edu- 
cation, or misinformation and propaganda, 
are going to be the chief medium of that 
public education which every non-academic 
pupil will have as he grows older. It would 
be a fine thing for non-academic youth to 
learn to like something of a better quality 
than that usually found in the pulp-wood 
magazines or in the daily newspapers, but I 
am sure that a steady diet of the traditional 
and respectable materials in schoolbooks is 
not going to produce that result. Encourage 
them to read the good things, yes, but do not 
expect much transfer of power of critical 
judgment from what is read in schoolbooks 
to what is read in the daily press. 

The final point I wish to stress is the 
importance of seeing the school as a unit 
in its social effect on the pupil. Social edu- 


cation can not be confined to social study 
classes any more than command of the proc- 
esses of communication can be mastered in 
English classes alone. Every activity in the 
school is an enterprise in social education. 
This fact imposes the obligation of careful 
coordination, if the total effect upon the 
pupil is to be consistently in the direction of 
desirable rational, moral, and ethical gen- 
eralized controls of behavior. The impor- 
tance of a consistent and coordinated effect 
on the part of every teacher can not be 
overemphasized with the more backward 
pupil, for he is much less able to come to 
terms with a set of inconsistent, conflicting 
values than is the brighter pupil. 

If good citizenship is to be realized as a 
general outcome of educational experience, 
it must be sought continuously and compre- 
hensively throughout the school. Practices in 
some classes which emphasize self-reliance, 
honesty, altruism, and integrity must not 
come into conflict with practices in other 
classrooms, or in the administrative office, 
or in extracurricular activities that place a 
premium on cheating, lying, getting by, 
selfishness, or personal helplessness. There is 
often a good deal of inconsistency between 
what we advocate and what we permit to be 
practised in the way of ethical and moral 
principles. This is particularly unfortu- 
nate with non-academic youth, because it is 


_ only through consistent practice in all as- 


pects of the school experience that funda- 
mental principles and generalizations ever 
get established. 

I am not necessarily advocating a so-called 
unified or integrated curriculum. It is quite 
possible to have a coordinated program with 
regard to the essential outcomes of educa- 
tion within the conventional framework of 
school subjects. It may be that some modifi- 
cations are desirable in the interests of bet- 
ter coordination and more meaningful ex- 
perience. Personally, I think that is the 
case, but it is not necessary to go into the 
reasons for that opinion to justify an insist- 
ence upon the importance of everyone’s 
working toward the same social goals, 
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whether he teaches history, economics, 
chemistry, industrial arts, or English litera- 
ture. 


ERE I again directing the develop- 

ment of the curriculum of a high 
school, as I once did, I should not begin with 
an assumption that the subjects must be 
combined or replanned on some other pat- 
tern. I should begin with the assumption 
that all teachers wish to work in the direc- 
tion of identical social values. I should then 
try to help develop better activities within 
the framework of existing subjects. If, later, 
I found it was difficult to get close enough 
to the desired goals to justify the effort spent 
within the conventional framework, I 
should then be ready to abandon the con- 
ventional subjects and start from another 
point of view. I suspect that is what will 
happen, at least for the great mass of our 
high school population, but I do not think 
we have yet approached within a mile of the 
point of diminishing returns in exploiting 
the possibilities for more meaningful and 
challenging first hand experience within 
the present framework of social studies, gen- 
eral science, English, or the arts. 

In my judgment, one need not feel, as 
some apparently do, that there is no hope 
for the non-academic until we have aban- 
doned the departmentalized pattern of the 
curriculum and have reorganized the school 
on a different basis. 


ERSONALLY, I feel that there is rela- 
p tively very little hope for the non- 
academic until we have made progress in 
revising our basic point of view. I should 
say that the most important consideration 
at present is to give up the notion that there 
is any fixed standard of accomplishment 
that is essential for education, or that 
there is any unique body of subject matter 
the mastery of which will automatically pro- 
duce an intelligent, critical, efficient human 
being, able to go about his business with a 
feeling of self-reliance. If we could come 
to accept freely, without mental reserva- 


tion, the notion that the curriculum for so. 
cial education consists of whatever experi- 
ences, under guidance, will do the most—in 
the time we have to teach them—in helping 
our pupils develop those broad generalized 
quantitative as well as qualitative controls 
of behavior that are essential in some degree 
to every citizen in a democratic society, the 
path of the non-academic youth in our 
schools would be not only smoothed, but 
illuminated. 


SUMMARY 


summarize briefly, I have tried to stress 
the importance of a point of view that 
will free us from too much slavery to aca- 
demic traditions and permit us to develop 
activities and employ subject matter that 
fits the obvious and realistic needs of a 
situation. I have mentioned the importance 
of working always outward from the imme- 
diate and practical concerns of the pupils, 
and of not going so far afield or ahead so 
rapidly that dissociation of school learning 
from life learning takes place. I have sug- 
gested greater reliance upon first hand ex- 
perience, and upon experience reported 
through the medium of films and other pic- 
torial devices and a commensurate decrease 
in the use of books and other written ma- 
terials. Finally, I have emphasized the im- 
portance of coordinated, consistent effort 
to achieve common social-civic objectives by 
every teacher in the school and by every 
agency that has anything to do with the 
individual. 

In spite of innumerable difficulties in the 
application of principles to specific instances 
and the danger of getting lost in the be- 
wildering maze of detail that must be at- 
tended to each day, I am confident that the 
general procedures here outlined offer a 
sound working philosophy for the social 
education of the non-academic youth in our 
high schools. All who try to keep them in 
mind may feel the satisfaction of knowing 
that they are heading in the right direction, 
even though progress may seem to be pain- 
fully slow. 
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Teaching Slow Learning Children 


HELEN A. GRILLI 


Speyer School, is an experimental school 

established in February, 1936, by the 
board of education of New York City in con- 
junction with the Advanced School of Edu- 
cation of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, for the purpose of developing new 
techniques, new methods, and new mate- 
rials of instruction for two groups of atypical 
children, the fast learner with IQ over 190, 
and the slow learner with IQ ranging from 
45, to go. There are two classes of fast learn- 
ers and seven of slow learners, each class 
with a register of twenty-five children. 

I am particularly concerned with the so- 
cial studies as applied to the slow learner, 
since I have been teaching the same slow 
learning group since February, 1936. When 
my children entered they were from eight 
to eleven years old and were officially con- 
sidered as belonging to a 3B group. 

I think it would be wise, first, to define 
what we of the Speyer School understand as 
social studies. We understand that any study 
that emphasizes relations between any 


Psy School 500, known also as the 








A teacher in the Speyer School— 
Public School 500 of New York City— 
defines social studies in its broad terms 
and then describes some of the meth- 
ods by which she teaches social 
studies to slow children of elementary- 
school age. The paper was read at the 
November meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies at Pitts- 
burgh. 
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groups of people, that explains customs in 
the light of environment, and that traces 
different kinds of culture for the purpose of 
appreciation is a social study. We feel that 
everything we do in the classroom that is 
directed towards a better understanding of 
all peoples, towards a better insight into the 
reasons that make them act as they do, 
towards a clearer conception of their obli- 
gations and duties not only for the very 
smallest group of which they are a part, but 
for the larger community of the world, is a 
social study. 


METHOD 


UNIT on School Service, starting in 
the classroom and branching out into 
the activities of the school, the community, 
and beyond, made the children realize that 
what they were doing in their small sphere 
was an introduction to and preparation for 
what they were to do later as mothers and 
fathers in their own homes, as workers in in- 
dustrial organizations, as citizens of their 
country, and as contributors to the welfare 
of a large society. In this School Service unit 
the children, with the guidance of the 
teacher, organized a safety campaign, super- 
vised the school lunchroom, and helped in 
the school office. In connection with these 
duties and obligations they studied about 
restaurant management, positions avail- 
able in business offices, and interesting facts 
in the lives of men and women who, over- 
coming obstacles, rose to places of esteem 
in their community. 
The children particularly liked the story 
of Mr Raymond Orteig who with thirteen 
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cents in his pocket arrived in America, 
found a job as a bus boy, and through hard 
work and initiative became a man of im- 
portance, whose ideal was to cement the 
friendship of two great countries: France his 
native land and America his adopted land. 
It is generally accepted as a fact that 
slow learning children with IQ ranging be- 
tween 75 and go, with a chronological age 
of eleven or twelve years and a reading age 
of eight or nine, can never really experience 
complete satisfaction from the printed page. 
They are too mature chronologically to 
read about the Little Red Hen but too im- 
mature mentally to grasp the significance of 
complex relations and to understand and 
appreciate contributions of various races 
and peoples. Therefore the most significant 
parts of their education tend to come to 
them through sources other than books. 


Y children were eager to study about 
M China. They were interested in a little 
Chinese boy in one of the lower classes, 
whose progress they had followed from the 
day he entered the school, a timid child un- 
derstanding no English. They had followed 
with great enthusiasm the exciting unit on 
Chinese pirates that had been worked out 
in one of the older groups. They were in- 
terested in China. They wanted to learn a 
great deal about China. Perfectly aware that 
reading material on their low level was 
unavailable and unwilling that the children 
should receive a superficial knowledge of 
the subject, I decided to solve the problem 
by using visual materials as the sources of 
information concerning China and Japan. 

In this unit, which we called We Visit 
the Orient, we used no books. We used 
five motion picture films, forty pictures of 
Romantic China, a silk exhibit showing the 
processes involved in the development of 
the silkworm until it spins its cocoons, a set 
of twenty-two large pictures showing the 
steps in the making of silk, several large silk 
scarfs imported from China, three large 
photograph albums of snapshots of Chinese 
people, scenes, and activities, and two post- 


ers showing sacred Chinese dancers. A visit 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art served 
to introduce the children to Chinese cere. 
monial robes and to acquaint them with the 
beauty of Chinese porcelain and jade. A 
Chinese visitor from the International 
House in New York City answered many 
questions about Chinese life and interpreted 
the music of two phonograph records of 
Chinese opera. A trip to Chinatown brought 
forcibly to the attention of the children the 
fact that a little bit of China existed in 
their own city and that the Chinese were 
contributing something to the life of our 
own country. These visual materials pre- 
sented much more information and a greater 
appreciation of the culture of Oriental peo- 
ple than could reading material have pre- 
sented to children who read with as much 
difficulty as these do. 

Let me give an example. A film called 
China’s Gift to the West showed the fine 
friendship that existed between a Chinese 
boy and his American friend. The Chinese 
boy, visiting the American in his home, 
points out the scores of objects in the room 
which are of Chinese origin: the paper on 
the wall, the jade ornaments, the Pekinese 
dog, various flowers and fruits, the silk cush- 
ions, the designs on the lamp shade, and 
many other things too numerous to mention. 
The film called Asiatic Waters showed the 
proximity of the old and the new in China. 
Rice Growing presented the primitive 
method of agriculture and the life and cus- 
toms of the Oriental farmer. 

All these visual materials were used as 
sources of information. Reading material 
based on the films, slides, and pictures was 
written especially for the children on their 
reading level, and it was given to the chil- 
dren only after the material of the films 
had been perfectly assimilated. The chil- 
dren have learned to appreciate the culture 
of the Chinese and Japanese, to realize the 
interdependence of all nations, and to apply 
this attitude of appreciation towards all peo- 
ple whose nationality and race are different 
from theirs. 
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E continued this ideal in our next 

unit, which we called Exploring the 
City. It was during our trip to Chinatown, 
while the children went through crowded 
streets filled with Italian, Jewish, and Polish 
people, that they realized the cosmopolitan 
nature of our city. 

“We know now what we owe to the 
Chinese. How about the Greeks?” said Anna 
Papolons. 

“And the Negroes have done things too,” 
said Cordell. 

The thought occurred to me that it would 
be a good idea to take a census of the chil- 
dren’s nationalities and to study something 
about the contributions of each. I thought 
that these children ought to be proud of 
the country from which their mothers and 
fathers had so recently come and ought to 
have some understanding of how they might 
mingle the best of the foreign culture with 
the best of our own. These children, so poor, 
so underprivileged most of them, needed to 
be bolstered up by some hope and faith in 
themselves. Then too, I considered the case 
of James, a colored boy, who had always 
turned away in shame at any mention of his 
race. I thought that such a unit would help 
him. 

Sometime after the Chinatown trip we 
discussed suggestions for our new unit. It 
was the consensus of opinion that it would 
be most interesting to learn about the con- 
tributions to civilization made by those 
countries from which the parents of the 
children had come. 

In my group there are Greek, Italian, 
Hungarian, German, Negro, Irish, Polish, 
and Spanish children. We decided to con- 
centrate on those countries represented in 
the classroom by the greatest number of 
children, and we chose to learn about the 
Negroes, the Greeks, Italians, and the Eng- 
lish. The aid of the parents was enlisted in 
this unit. Parents sent to school costumes, 
books, pictures, snapshots, and embroidery. 
One Greek child brought pictures of the 
Acropolis and some earth that had been 
picked up in its vicinity. We used our 


neighborhood as our hunting ground, mak- 
ing a tour of the vicinity and even reading 
the names on door bells to determine the 
nationalities of the people living in a house. 
The children interviewed policemen and 
firemen concerning the attitudes of the peo- 
ple in the neighborhood towards worthy 
citizenship. 

Motion pictures were again utilized. To 
bring to the attention of the group the recent 
contribution of Negroes to art, I used a Har- 
mon Foundation film which showed the 
presentation of prizes to Negro artists. We 
visited the Museum of Art very often to 
learn about the contributions of Greece and 
Rome to civilization. We learned something 
of Greek and Roman literature and archi- 
tecture. The Greek children read Greek 
poetry to the rest of the class. The Italian 
children read stories in Italian so that the 
rest of the children might have an appre- 
ciation of the beauty of.these languages. 

At the end of the unit, I found many in- 
dications of increased tolerance one for the 
other, and an awareness and awakening 
pride in what each could give to the world. 


SUMMARY 


ERHAPS it would be helpful to sum- 

marize some of the salient points in the 
method of teaching the social studies. 

1. All our units arise from the interests 
of the children themselves after discussion 
and deliberation with the teacher and the 
children in conference. These discussions, 
we feel, exemplify and emphasize the Amer- 
ican method of the public forum. The 
teacher is well able to guide and direct these 
interests into valuable channels, because she 
is acquainted through home visits with the 
social and economic background of the 
pupils in her group. 

2. The starting point is always the small 
group. The emphasis is always upon social 
relations within the small sphere. Later 
there is a branching out and a weaving back 
and forth from the world beyond the class- 
room to the classroom itself. For instance, 
in the unit Exploring the City we started 
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with a discussion of the background of the 
few Greek children in the classroom. Later 
we studied the contributions of ancient and 
modern Greece, returning now and then to 
the classroom and emphasizing the contri- 
butions that these Greek children might 
make to their group, considering their fine 
heritage. These children felt now that they 
had a real responsibility and a noble tradi- 
tion to uphold. 

g. Everything is presented very con- 
cretely. A mention of Chinese ceremonial 
robes led us to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, a picture of the covered wagon took us 
to the Museum of Science and Industry 
where the children were able to see and 
touch a real covered wagon that had crossed 
the plains. A discussion of the dust storms 
and their effect on life in the Middle West 
resulted in the showing of a movie called 
The Plough that Broke the Plains. The 
movie Shakespeare and the Thames Coun- 
try, which emphasized the contributions of 
England to world literature, brought forth 
a protest on the part of the children: 
“Hasn't the United States contributed any- 
thing?” 

4. We have been most unfortunate in be- 
ing unable to meet the reading needs of 
the slow learner on his low reading level. 
We have therefore found it necessary to 
write our own material for each unit ac- 
cording to the average reading age of the 
group. It was only during my last unit which 
was called Biography that the children were 
far enough advanced to do some individual 
and group research. Most of our activities 
in art, music, dancing, and manual work 
correlate with the main interest of the unit. 
The interest engendered by the unit on 


Biography found expression in a large 
mural depicting the characteristic activity 
of well known Americans. The unit on 
Trees lent itself very well not only to art 
but also to music, poetry, and oral expres- 
sion. We at Public School 500, however, do 
not go so far as another school I heard of 
where the unit was on daffodils and every- 
body looked like a daffodil, dressed like a 
daffodil, and swayed in the breeze like a 
daffodil all day long! 


EVALUATION 


N conclusion may I say that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to evaluate our social stud- 
ies program. It would be unfair to point to 
some change for the better on the part of 
a child and say that this is the result of our 
unit on Biography, for instance. We do 
believe, however, that our program does 
give an appreciation of the worth of hard 
work, initiative, kindness, good judgment, 
health, dignity and many of the character- 
istics found in a good American citizen. We 
do think that our program has fostered the 
importance of working amicably in groups 
for the good of all. It does seem to us that 
our program has brought about greater re- 
spect for other people and a greater respect 
and pride in oneself. We have had many 
reports from mothers and fathers on the 
changed attitude of the children in the 
home. We have had many reports by parents 
who tell us that their children who had for- 
merly been ashamed of the parents’ in- 
ability to speak the English language were 
now patiently imparting what they were 
learning in school. Public School 500, we 
believe, has gone rather far in two years and 
a half. 
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Curriculum Enrichment for Rapid 


Lea rners 


MYRNA INGRAM SCHUCK 











ith the evolution of man, especially 
those forces which contributed to build- 
ing up our present society. It is a study of 
life and its vicissitudes, of tolerance, forbear- 
ance, and contribution to the common good, 
as exemplified in the peace and equanimity 
in which a polyglot population such as ours 
can live. 

Our classes for rapid learners at Public 
School 500 (Speyer School), a joint experi- 
ment being conducted by the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City and Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, were organized 
for the purpose of developing a curricu- 
lum for the child of superior intelligence. 

Many do not recognize such a child. He 
is often looked upon as a problem child. It 
is not realized, or it will not be accepted 
by many, that he does his work in from one 
half to one third the time required by his 
classmates, and he is forced to sit through 
the drill and repetition required by his fel- 
lows. Who can listen attentively to the 
monotony of drilling upon facts already 


Tei social sciences, to me, are concerned 
Ww 








A teacher in the Speyer School— 
Public School 500 of New York City— 
tells what that school is doing to en- 
rich the lives and education of chil- 
dren of elementary-school age to whom 
fate has given the ability to learn twice 
or three times as rapidly as the 
“normal” child. The paper was read 
at the Pittsburgh meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
in November. 
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absorbed? The child becomes bored, pays no 
attention to the drill, and occupies his time 
in another direction. He will occupy him- 
self in drawing, reading upside down, be- 
coming a nuisance to those in his immediate 
vicinity or to the class as a whole, or through 
boredom become asocial and crawl within 
himself in order to live in a world of his own 
creation—a problem child in the eyes of 
many. He is not a problem child, but a 
child rebelling against a condition which 
we, as educators, should recognize. 


UR group consists of fifty children se- 
lected by mental tests, ranging from 
130 to 200 IQ (S-B) with present ages from 
nine to twelve years. Their paternal ances- 
tors are of twenty different nationalities. 
Although they are separated into two classes 
of twenty-five each for administrative pur- 
poses, they are considered as one group. 
Each group shares the facilities of the other’s 
room, is permitted free intercourse between 
classrooms, and looks to both teachers for 
counsel and guidance. Both classes mingle 
freely with the slow learner groups in as- 
sembly, gymnasium, and during the lunch 
period. 

In order to keep our thoughts balanced 
and to develop a well rounded study, it was 
necessary to learn and thereafter to know 
the desires, prejudices, and feelings of each 
member of the group and to be at all times 
certain that each child was being reached. 
We had to guard against a child becoming 
self-centered, as well as against allowing a 
smal] group to become so engrossed in its 
own ideas that it was asocial to the remain- 
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ing members of the class. Social attitudes 
were first developed among the students as 
one large group, these carrying over to 
smaller groups. No matter how small his 
contribution, each child was made to feel 
successful and carried upward by his class- 
mates. 

Some time was spent in allowing the chil- 
dren to talk freely and discuss their inter- 
ests, hobbies, desires, ambitions, and what 
they thought the new school had to offer 
them. We next organized a few clubs and 
through them learned that the children 
were not only interested in collections of 
such items as stamps and coins but also the 
history behind stamps and coins. One school 
hour each week was devoted to these clubs. 
A game club, which met one afternoon each 
week after school hours, was organized. 
Here the children’s social attitudes and in- 
tellects were further developed through 
chess, monopoly, checkers, three musketeers, 
mah jong, and other games requiring skill 
and concentration. 

Since we started to work with children 
seven to nine years old chronologically, but 
much older mentally, we discussed with 
them what they would like to study. The 
children were already bored beyond descrip- 
tion with the regular public school course 
of study. They did not want to be “pushed 
and shoved” through school, because they 
realized that they were not socially accept- 
able to the older boys and girls in whose 
classes they found themselves by rapid ad- 
vancement and “skips.” They were very 
willing to remain with a group of their own 
age and intellect, providing they were kept 
productively occupied, learning some of the 
things they had always wanted to know. 


HEN each member of the group had 

found a place for himself within the 
circle, thought was given to curriculum en- 
richment. A number of subjects not found 
in the regular course of study were added, 
others were modified. Among the latter are 
the units of work appearing under the gen- 
eral title, The Evolution of Common 


Things, the contribution of the social 
sciences to curriculum enrichment. 

Our children are drawn from the five 
boroughs of New York City, some travel- 
ing over ten miles to school. Being of an 
inquiring nature, they spend their traveling 
time in reading the newspaper. Each morn- 
ing the children, paper in hand, would greet 
the teachers and ask to discuss news items 
of interest to them. Very soon a current 
event period was established. Tolerance and 
respect of another’s opinion were impressed 
upon the children. Constructive criticism is 
welcomed by them during this, as well as 
all other periods; but a counter-argument 
or opinion must be just as well founded 
in fact as those of the first presentation. This 
period is of great value in the development 
of the social attitudes of our children. Here 
the marvelous sense of justice and dislike 
of oppression possessed by children so young 
is freely expressed and encouraged. 

Our current event periods developed the 
fact that neither man nor nation could be 
isolated and live a full, satisfactory life. We 
discussed how we thought our present world 
began, what factors entered into its growth, 
how we, as a nation, came to exist among 
world powers. 


EANTIME, we were building up a 
school library, to meet the require- 
ments of both the slow and the rapid learner. 
The library materials were supplemented 
by gifts or loans to the classes by parents and 
others interested in our work. We also 
familiarized ourselves with the public li- 
brary branch in the vicinity, became ac- 
quainted with the files and the manner in 
which books were catalogued and filed. All 
of the children now use the card files to 
better advantage than a great many adults. 
The children decided that we might check 
our beliefs, and so, with great care, they 
were introduced to research and what it has 
to offer. The good and poor methods of mak- 
ing reports were discussed, as well as plagia- 
rism and the protection afforded copy- 
righted materials. 
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E had reached the point where the 

absolute strangers of two months ago 
were entirely at home with one another, 
their classrooms, and their teachers. Each 
knew what the others had to offer, what 
books and materials were available in each 
room, and that no restraint would be placed 
upon him in a proper quest for knowledge. 
They were encouraged to pass freely be- 
tween the two rooms for materials required, 
and they have at all times respected the 
rights and comfort of the class visited. 

The common practice of “skipping” pu- 
pils indicates that some of our children ac- 
quire knowledge more readily than others. 
Psychological studies prove that children 
with IQ’s of 140 or better do the regular 
curriculum in from one-half to one-third 
the time required by the average student. 
Practical observation has borne out these 
findings. What shall we do with the rest 
of our day? Pre-adolescent children are very 
much interested in the world in which they 
live and are not concerned with the emo- 
tional interests of the adolescent period. 
Fact, and fact alone, is uppermost in their 
minds. Why not answer some of the ques- 
tions they continually ask? We have all ex- 
perienced John’s or Mary’s Why? How? 
When? Where? 


E children’s interests in the world in 
which they live suggested the study of 
The Evolution of Common Things. This 
study is based soundly, also, on the consider- 
ation of what intellectual persons need to 
know of civilization in order that they may 
conserve and improve it. These children 
will be members of the learned professions 
and managers of all sorts of things. They 
need to be oriented in their world. 

The children’s interésts largely decided 
the particular unit of work to be under- 
taken. The majority desired that our first 
semester’s study should concern clothing, 
through which an interest was awakened as 
to the manner in which the various mate- 
rials entering into clothing reached the place 
of ultimate consumption. This interest gave 


rise to a desire to study transportation by 
water, then by land and air. These studies, 
in a natural manner, led into the study of 
communication, shelter, illumination, and 
health. The. teacher is at all times alert to 
the children’s thoughts and desires and in 
this manner determines the probable sub- 
ject of the next unit of work. One of the 
groups is at present working on health and 
sanitation. A number of children in this 
group have expressed the thought that foods 
are very essential to a healthy race, which 
is a thought for a new unit of work, but it 
will not be pressed upon the children. Upon 
completion of their present unit, they in 
consultation with the teacher will decide 
whether they will study food, timekeeping, 
government, or any one of the other ac- 
cepted commonplaces of our everyday life. 


HE units of work which we are develop- 

ing and which are being published by 
the Board of Education of New York City 
in Curriculum Bulletins called ‘“The Evolu- 
tion of Common Things” set forth my con- 
ception of the social sciences—life and every- 
thing that touches upon it. Our field 
permits wide exploration, satisfies the child’s 
inquiring nature, leads him into discussions 
with his classmates and teachers in the search 
for truth, promotes a spirit of tolerance and 
respect for the opinion of others, and de- 
velops the mental powers with which he has 
been endowed. Through them we are mak- 
ing our children acquainted with leaders 
of the past and present, whom they, in turn, 
will be called upon to replace. 


HEN a unit of work is decided upon, 

the class formulates a tentative plan 
or outline. They then hunt for materials: 
books, magazines, current news items, clip- 
pings, pictures, and so forth. These col- 
lected, they decide which portions shall be 
worked out by groups or committees, which 
by individuals or by the class as a whole. 
If ic is found that an important fact has 
been omitted, they stop, revise their orig- 
inal plan, and carry on. At stated intervals 
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all subject matter is presented to the entire 
class. Group leaders are responsible for the 
proper gathering and assembling of facts 
unearthed by the members of their respec- 
tive groups. Each presentation is followed 
by a general discussion. Questions arising 
out of the discussions must be answered by 
the individuals or members of the group 
reporting and authority quoted when called 
for, as is often the case. The children are 
not content to know about today only. They 
insist upon delving into the past, finding 
the beginning. In so doing they study the 
cultural background of the various nations 
entering into the study. They do not re- 
ceive a one-sided view, but include many 
angles, such as art, music, literature, reli- 
gion, education, history, scientific endeav- 
ors, and the effects of the older cultures. 

Throughout the entire study the children 
are very critical of themselves and their 
abilities to search out and find materials, 
so as to keep the entire field rounded and 
accurate. If differences in fact are noted, 
they are carefully checked in at least six 
reliable sources. The teacher’s only demand 
of the children is that she is told what 
sources, other than those made available 
by her, are being used for material, so that 
she may become familiar with it, the better 
to guide them in their work. 

After all materials have been finished to 
the satisfaction of the entire group, the chil- 
dren, guided by the teacher, proceed to put 
them into final form as we find them in our 
Curriculum Bulletins. 


UR vehicle for presenting the social 
sciences seems to us well suited to 
rapid learners. What better vehicle could 
be found than health and sanitation to 
answer the Why? When? Where? How, of 


preventive medicine? What better field 
could be found in which to make 2 study 
of our social development? We can trace it 
from ancient Egypt through the civiliza- 
tions of Greece and Rome, the Middle Ages, 
the rise of learning in the Renaissance and 
its progress during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Here we learn that no 
one nation, creed, or race has contributed 
to our advancement. Here we learn of the 
sanitary laws imposed upon the ancient He- 
brews by Moses, many of which are today 
observed throughout the civilized world. 
We learn of the code of ethics propounded 
by Hippocrates, the violation of which 
ostracizes a doctor from his fellows. We 
learn of the gallant work of the Arab and 
Hebrew physicians who carried the knowl- 
edge of drugs over the middle ages, the con- 
tribution of the Swiss Paracelsus, of the 
Italian monk Spallanzani, the German Jew 
Ehrlich who discovered one of the few spe- 
cifics known to medicine, the Frenchman 
Pasteur, the Englishman Lister, and our 
own Long who first used anesthesia in sur- 
gery and Morton who popularized it, and 
Walter Reed of yellow fever fame. Does not 
such a study bring out the interdependence 
of mankind to a marked degree? 


E have found that motion pictures, 
WZ iantern slides, still films, trips to 
museums, railroad stations, and large in- 
dustrial centers, as well as lectures by hobby- 
ists and specialists in various fields and dis- 
cussions by members of our local commu- 
nity are of great assistance in rounding out 
our study. These contributions serve as 
proof of our findings that man is a social 
creature, ever striving for the common good, 
and that all phases of human endeavor have 
contributed to that circle which we call life. 

















Social Education and the Newspaper 
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ITHIN recent years the study of 
WW ‘curen events” has been intro- 

duced into secondary schools in 
order to accomplish what the older social 
studies curriculum did not achieve, namely, 
the inculcation of an enduring interest in 
current social, political, and economic af- 
fairs, the habit of informing one’s self on 
these matters, the habits of “suspended 
judgment” and “critical appraisal” of gov- 
ernmental and other social policies, and the 
desire to exercise the franchise and other 
citizenship rights and duties in a manner 
consistent with general welfare. 

Laudable as these objectives were, it is 
seemingly the consensus of opinion among 
competent observers that, after a number 
of years of “current events” instruction, less 
has been accomplished than had originally 
been anticipated. In an attempt to fix re- 
sponsibility for what has been called “the 
sterility of current events teaching” numer- 
ous hypotheses have been set forth. Some 
observers have thought, for example, that 


deficiencies in the education of teachers was: 


an important factor. Others have attempted 
to fix responsibility in terms of defects in 
pedagogy which, they say, ought to be more 
specifically relevant to the objectives that 
underlie contemporary current events teach- 
ing. Still others have thought that we need 








A professor of sociology at the Kent 
State University of Ohio offers some 
remedial suggestions for the lack of 
success in our teaching of current 
events. 
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teaching materials with which to present 
the ill defined subject matter of “current 
events” or “current problems” in a more 
vivid manner and within the intellectual 
grasp of the average secondary-school stu- 
dent. Without any implication of taking 
issue with the foregoing interpretations of 
the factors underlying this assumed inade- 
quacy of current events instruction, another 
factor, rarely mentioned but seemingly rele- 
vant to the problem, ought to be considered. 


UCH of the interest and information 

gained by students in the social stud- 
les curriculum is dissipated when school 
days are over. Any teacher of experience 
who has followed his students after gradua- 
tion has probably observed a discouraging 
indifference and a disappointing apathy in 
regard to current affairs on the part of the 
very individuals who seemed vitally inter- 
ested in these matters in their school days. 
This raises a significant query: Why do in- 
terests and proficiencies in social studies 
manifested in the classroom not carry over 
into post-school days? 


BSERVE for a moment the situation 

in which the majority of high school 
graduates, who do not go to college, find 
themselves. They have come off the “edu- 
cational assembly line” with a good deal of 
accurate and even detailed preparation in 
history, civics, geography, and “problems of 
democracy,” and with some general experi- 
ence in the study of contemporary life. Also 
they have a consciousness of the importance 
of informed citizenship, and therefore an 
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interest in it. On the other hand the sources 
of information upon which they have been 
accustomed to rely, that is, the teacher and 
the current events magazine, workbook, 
pamphlet, bulletin board, scrap book, or 
other similar aids, are no longer readily 
available. In other words classroom experi- 
ence in studying and thinking about cur- 
rent events is of little value when the grad- 
uate finds himself outside the schoolroom 
without those tools upon which he has 
learned to rely. What is available, on the 
other hand, to the average citizen are cer- 
tain admittedly imperfect but widely dif- 
fused sources of information and proga- 
ganda—the newspaper, radio, and such non- 
academic magazines as Time and News 
Week. 


use these sources? The vast majority of 
them have not. Repeated observations and 
examinations of high school graduates 
(from social studies curricula) have demon- 
strated certain specific inabilities in the in- 
telligent use of newspapers, the radio, and 
popular magazines, which, after all, repre- 
sent about the limit to which the non-aca- 
demic person goes in attempting to inform 
himself about contemporary social affairs. 
In a very definite sense these seem to be 
deficiencies resulting from either inade- 
quate or ineffective instruction in the in- 
telligent use of newspapers. (1) An amaz- 
ing unfamiliarity with newspaper vocabu- 
lary was observed. Specifically, 72 per cent 
of over three hundred high school students 
did not know that a “probe” meant an in- 
vestigation, a word used very commonly by 
newspapers in that sense. (2) Nearly half of 
these high school graduates could not dis- 
tinguish between news and editorials, a 
distinction about as elementary as any. A 
failure to recognize this distinction would, 
of course, lead to anything but intelligent 
thought. (3) Most students were so uncriti- 
cal as to be unable to detect even the most 
obvious types of journalistic licence em- 
bodied in such overused expressions as “it 


Ven have students been taught how to 


” sc “ee 


has been reported,” “alleged,” even “sur- 
mised,” by “persons close to,” “authorities,” 
or “informed sources.” This fact caused one 
of my colleagues to remark that an uncriti- 
cal reader of the newspaper may be a greater 
potential menace to democracy than an il- 
literate. Perhaps he overstated the matter, 
but perhaps not. (4) Many students, when 
given newspaper clippings in which the 
news story flatly contradicted the headline, 
were unable to discover the discrepancy! 
(5) Hardly any of these high school gradu- 
ates possessed any standards, however crude, 
for distinguishing desirable and undesirable 
newspapers. To most of them any represent- 
ative edition of Hearst’s syndicate was about 
as acceptable as the New York Times. They 
were both “newspapers.” 


NE need go no further in order to grasp 
the obvious point. What the above 
facts suggest is that the most readily avail- 
able sources of information for the average 
non-academic citizen—imperfect as they are 
—have been so completely neglected by the 
public schools that our citizens, instead of 
using them to stimulate intelligent think- 
ing and informed citizenship, have come 
to think of them in terms of comic strips, 
advice to the lovelorn, short short-stories, 
collections of recipes, scandals in Holly- 
wood, and detailed crime distortions. To the 
fact that many metropolitan daily news- 
papers contain a good deal of local, national, 
and international news and interpretations 
of news these students seem quite oblivious. 
To decry the intellectual vacuity and un- 
reliability of newspapers has become a fa- 
vorite indoor sport for academicians and 
other “‘intellectuals.”” Such is by no means 
the purpose here. It may be pointed out in 
regard to this question, although we are 
not here making excuses for the newspapers, 
that the latter can hardly be expected to be 
much above the general level of apprecia- 
tion of the great mass of their readers, most 
of whom by the way are products of our 
public school systems, social studies cur- 
ricula, and current events courses. 
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school graduates manifested in their use 
of newspapers suggest, of course, the lines 
of approach that it would seem should be 
followed. First, since newspapers are readity* 
available, possess considerable facttial and 
interpretive material, and seem to deter- 
mine about the extent of the non-profes- 
sional citizens’ delving into current events, 
it seems desirable that the newspaper should 
come in for some appreciable treatment in 
the social studies curriculum. This does not 
mean, of course, that the more substantial 
sources of instruction should be superseded. 
It is merely a recognition of the facts men- 
tioned above. Second, on the basis of the 
deficiencies manifested by the group of high 
school graduates studied, it seems evident 
that instruction in the use of the newspaper 
should, embody specific, elemental objec- 
tives. It should train students in newspaper 
vocabulary, or “jargon,” and should culti- 


T sch specific deficiencies which high 


vate a consciousness of the distinction be- 
tween news and editorial writing and be- 
tween syndicated and “special correspond- 


ent” news stories. Training in the detection 
of what has herein been called “journalistic 
licence” should be given.*Critical thinking 
should be demonstrated and encouraged so 
that inconsistencies, surmises, exaggera- 
tions, and distortions, of the cruder sort, at 
least, may not continue to form the bases for 
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future public opinion. The development of 
a set of working criteria, on the basis of 
which a citizen might evaluate newspapers, 
needs also to be included. How else can 
students learn to distinguish between supe- 
rior, average, and inferior newspapers? 


HAT such a program is ambitious is 
piece admitted nor denied. Neither is 
any apology offered for making it. It seems to 
flow logically and inevitably from the facts, 
and thus seems to constitute its own com- 
mendation. Chief among the obstacles to be 
encountered by the introduction of news- 
paper instruction would probably be the 
incompetency of the average high school 
teacher, who, himself, is also the product of 
an ambitious philosophy of social education 
that has scoffed at anything so “vulgar’’ or 
“proletarian” as a newspaper. In the past we 
have worked upon the assumption that we 
can make academic-minded and research- 
conscious citizens out of a majority of our 
public school pupils. There is ample evi- 
dence that this philosophy is a mistaken one. 
Perhaps, then, a less ambitious set of social 
educational objectives might actually 
strengthen the functioning social intelli- 
gence of that youthful group of citizenship 
upon which the responsibility will ulti- 
mately rest for the maintenance of democ- 
racy in our life and government. 





A Course in International Relations 
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E are all acutely aware of the fact 

that the economic interdependence 

of nations and the marvelous speed 

of communication have caused the entire 
world to shrink before our very eyes. It is 
hardly necessary to point out how depend- 
ent we are today on foreign trade as a source 
of necessities and as a market for surplus 
production, nor is it necessary to indicate 
the amount of American capital invested in 
foreign countries or the amount of foreign 
capital invested in the United States. We 
do not need to spend our time tracing the 
development of steamship, radio, and air- 
plane communication in order to show the 
contraction of time and space. No proof is 
needed to demonstrate that we are today 
economically and physically world citizens. 
This fact of world citizenship has accen- 
tuated many political, social, and economic 
problems. The activities of a large number 
of restless neighbors, with conflicting inter- 
national viewpoints, must be adjusted with- 
in a smaller and more confining world com- 
munity. Why do Germany, Japan, and Italy 








This description of methods and 
materials for teaching international re- 
lations to high school classes is offered 
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Barringer Evening High School of 
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mittee of social studies teachers in the 
Newark high schools after ten years of 
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have aggressive designs upon other nations, 
and what can be done about it? Why do 
nations in an interdependent world strive 
to become “‘self-sufficient’’ at the cost of 
great suffering to their people? To what ex- 
tent do the processes of economic penetra- 
tion into undeveloped countries drive na- 
tions closer to war? Will a continued policy 
of isolation guarantee for America security 
against the next war? Or will that security 
be attained only by American cooperation 
with other powers in quarantining aggressor 
nations? 


HESE are but a few of the countless prob- 

lems that confront the world today. 
What, we may ask, is being done to give our 
pupils an understanding of these world 
problems and a desire to solve them? In most 
schools the courses in elementary geography 
teach the fact of world interdependence, 
but no school subject, in elementary school 
or high school, treats adequately the prob- 
lems that result from that interdependence. 
Where these problems are occasionally men- 
tioned, as in courses in American or Euro- 
pean history, the approach is almost always 
local or national. It is time we realized that 
the study of international relations is im- 
portant enough to share a place beside the 
subjects of history, economics, and sociology 
in the high school curriculum, and that the 
approach to international problems must 
be through a world outlook. 

It is interesting to observe that numerous 
colleges have for a long time taught courses 
in international relations, as well as in in- 
ternational law and comparative govern- 
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ment, but the numbers reached by these 
courses have been insignificant. The ques- 
tion may be asked: Why have the high 
schools, with such rare exceptions as the 
courses in international relations in Kansas 
and in international problems in the state 
of Washington, delayed so long in offering 
a course in so vital a subject? Perhaps the 
technical language of international law and 
the intricate nature of international diplo- 
macy may have discouraged the introduc- 
tion of a course in international relations. 
Other reasons may be a lack of enough teach- 
ers with an adequate background in inter- 
national relations and a lack of adequate 
textbooks. No matter how much we may 
approve of an individual approach to a sub- 
ject by both pupil and teacher, it is still true 
that the textbook is an essential aid to in- 
struction. 


NEWARK, NEw JERSEY, COURSE 


E city of Newark, New Jersey, has been 
fom of the pioneers in offering a one- 
semester course in international relations 
for high school students. Begun experimen- 


tally in one high school in 1929, the course 
is now offered as an elective subject for 
fourth-year students in four of the eight city 
secondary schools, including one accredited 
evening high school. With the adoption of a 
revised curriculum, the course will prob- 
ably soon be offered in the other schools as 
well. 

In the first few years that the course was 
administered it had two main defects. First, 
so much emphasis was placed upon the his- 
torical approach that the course was little 
more than a history of diplomacy from the 
sixteenth century to the present. Second, 
it was too bulky in content and suffered from 
a repetition of material that had been 
treated in other courses in European or 
American history. 


URING the fall of 1935 the reorganiza- 
tion of the entire social studies pro- 
gram was undertaken, and at that time the 
international relations course was revised 
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completely. Then in June, 1938, a second 
revision was made in order to bring it still 
more up to date. In the revised course an 
effort was made to treat briefly, or to elim- 
inate entirely, material covered in other 
social studies courses and to stress those 
phases of international relations which have 
current significance or which are essential 
to an adequate background. 

The general aims and purposes of the 
course, as stated in the last revised syllabus, 
are: 


1. To awaken students to the methods and uses of 
propaganda in international affairs so that they may 
evaluate foreign news reasonably rather than emotion- 
ally. 

2. To inculcate in the students an attitude of toler- 
ance toward foreign nations. 

3. To learn how our foreign affairs are conducted 
so that the students may appreciate the value of the 
Foreign Service and the protection it affords the citizen. 

4. To analyze and evaluate the work of the League 
of Nations in all its branches so that the possibility of 
international cooperation and the reasons for the 
League’s recent decline may become clear. 

5. To promote intercultural understanding without 
lessening national loyalty so that students may learn 
to be more cooperative as citizens of the world. 

6. To introduce the students to a variety of leaders 
in international affairs, both historical and contempo- 
rary, so that the human element in history may be 
appreciated. 

7. To increase awareness of our growing interde- 
pendence nationally and internationally so that the 
students may adjust themselves better to the changing 
world. 

8. To strengthen the faith of students in democracy 
and international cooperation as the surest way to 
peace. 

9g. To widen the horizon of students to include the 
world of nations so that they may look abroad and 
become more truly appreciative of foreign attitudes and 
policies. 

10. To increase the vocabulary of students so that 
they may read foreign news more intelligently. 

11. To offer opportunity to students of greater abil- 
ity to do voluntary research work so that they may not 
only help inspire more interest on the part of the 
other members of the class, but also deepen and 
broaden their own understanding of international rela- 
tions. 


HE present course of study in interna- 
tional relations consists essentially of an 
outline of ten units of content material. In 
general, each unit contains an overview, a 
statement of its aims, a list of suggested 
methods, an outline of the contents, a vocab- 
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ulary list of important words and phrases, 
and a bibliography for the unit. In addi- 
tion to this, the syllabus contains a minimum 
bibliography for a school library and a set 
of research topics for advanced study. The 
inclusion in the course of study of suggested 
methods and a very complete bibliography 
was felt to be essential, since there is no 
single textbook that covers adequately the 
units of the course. 

The following summary of the content 
material of the course is only a general in- 
dication of the core of each unit and does 
not attempt to enumerate every detail. 


NIT I. Analysis of International News. 
The first aim presented in the syllabus 
for this course is the awakening of students 
“to the methods and uses of propaganda in 
international affairs so that they may evalu- 
ate foreign news reasonably rather than 
emotionally.” The first unit, therefore, is 
an analysis of international news. This ma- 
terial is of two kinds. First, there is the usual 
study of current events, which are discussed 
in most social studies classes once a week 
or for a few minutes each day. The emphasis 
here, however, is placed on the international 
aspect. Second, the press and methods of 
propaganda are carefully analyzed, with em- 
phasis on the techniques of gathering news, 
the news agencies, the relation of news to 
propaganda, and the methods of evaluating 
news for the newspaper reader. The impor- 
tance of this unit for developing habits of 
intelligent reading and understanding can 
hardly be overstated. Practice in propaganda 
hunting among news stories, headlines, 
editorials, or cartoons is excellent training 
in these habits. 

Perhaps the best proof of the efficacy of 
this unit is the chance remarks which the 
writer, from time to time, has overheard his 
students make. They argue that one news 
item is more reliable than a conflicting one 
because a “Birchall” or a ““Duranty” of the 
New York Times is the author, or because 
the Associated Press is usually more reliable 
than the International News Service, or 


because reports from China are less rigidly 
censored than reports from Japan. Without 
deciding the validity of the arguments pre- 
sented, we realize that the students are at- 
tempting to evaluate the news they read, 
instead of accepting as the gospel truth what- 
ever is seen in print. It is evident that by 
a study of this unit the student derives 
training in that oft-quoted but elusive aim 
of social studies teaching, the historical 
method, with its emphasis upon the evalua- 
tion of sources and the selection of material. 


NIT II. Survey of the Nations of the 
UJ World. 

The second unit of the course provides 
the student with a rudimentary background 
of the political and geographical set-up of 
the world, essential for a true understand- 
ing of international relations. This unit in- 
cludes some survey of: (1) the elements of 
social geography, such as world distribu- 
tion of population, races, religions, and lan- 
guages; (2) the political divisions of the 
world, but especially a rough classification 
of nations according to dictatorship of the 
right or left, semi-dictatorship, and democ- 
racy; and (3) the economic geography of the 
world. This last study is of great importance 
today, for, with the present clamor for a 
greater share in the natural wealth of the 
world on the part of the so-called ‘“‘have-not” 
nations, a study of the distribution of the 
most valuable raw materials is extremely 
useful. By determining roughly a nation’s 
natural wealth and consequently the degree 
of her self-sufficiency, students quickly be- 
gin to understand some of the motives un- 
derlying that nation’s foreign policy. 


NIT III. Conduct of the Foreign Af- 
fairs of the United States. 

This unit deals with the methods of 
diplomacy, particularly as applied to the 
United States. It contains an analysis of the 
constitutional powers relating to foreign af- 
fairs that are held by the President, Con- 
gress, and the Supreme Court, the organiza- 
tion and functions of the department of 
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state, and an analysis of the workings of the 
foreign service. A knowledge of some of the 
intricacies of international intercourse and 
diplomatic procedure and etiquette, which 
this unit gives, is particularly valuable for 
an understanding of what might sometimes 
be considered mysterious behavior on the 
part of diplomatic officials. 


NIT IV. The League of Nations, World 
Court, and International Labor Or- 
ganization. 

The League of Nations is studied in some 
detail, in spite of its present apparently in- 
effective position. As long as it is the only 
political organization of an international 
nature with the aim of collective security 
and cooperative action by the nations of the 
world, the nature and methods of the 
League system should be studied carefully. 
In spite of all the pessimism in regard to the 
League, we can yet remember that numer- 
ous disputes have been settled amicably by 
that body, that it performs other functions 
that are indirect aids to peace because of 
the cooperation promoted among nations, 
and that numerous plans are being proposed 
for the reorganization and strengthening of 
the League, which, sooner or later, may be 
adopted. 

In addition to the study of the machinery 
for peace which the League provides, at- 
tention is given to many other League ac- 
tivities, such as economic assistance to dis- 
tressed nations, attempts at disarmament, 
attempts at tariff reduction, international 
regulation of communication and transit, 
health work, opium control, supervision of 
mandates, and protection of minorities. 
Plans for the reform of the League are not 
neglected. The four-point Shotwell plan, 
as well as other suggested remedies, are care- 
fully analyzed. 

One very interesting subject of this unit 
is the relations of the United States and the 
League of Nations. During the first six 
months of the Harding administration, the 
Department of State attempted to ignore the 
existence of the League, even to the point of 
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refusing to acknowledge the receipt of cor- 
respondence. Today we cooperate in many 
of the non-political League activities and 
frequently participate in special conferences 
to which non-members are invited. 

In the study of the World Court emphasis 
is placed upon the following points: (1) the 
organization and jurisdiction of the court; 
(2) the optional clause; (3) the actions taken 
by the court—its judgments and advisory 
opinions; and (4) the relations between the 
United States and the court and the attempts 
to obtain American membership. 

The organization and functions of the 
International Labor Organization are care- 
fully studied. This body holds perhaps a 
greater interest for students than the World 
Court because of American participation 
in it since 1934. Students are therefore eager 
to study the draft conventions for the better- 
ment of labor conditions, which the United 
States has accepted. 


NIT V. Pan Americanism. 

The United States has too often 
turned her eyes toward Europe and ignored 
the nations to her south. It is no mere acci- 
dent that between 1929 and 1933 America’s 
share of world exports to Latin America 
dropped from 60 per cent to 48 per cent. 

It is the purpose of this unit to awaken 
in our pupils an interest in our southern 
neighbors, in their culture, and in the pos- 
sibility of joint cooperation for the mainte- 
nance of peace. To this end the history of 
Pan Americanism is studied from the early 
efforts of Bolivar to the recent Pan American 
conference at Limia. An effort is made to 
understand the feeling of fear and suspicion 
of Latin American countries toward the 
United States until about 1928 and the rea- 
sons for the development of a more hopeful 
attitude in recent years. The recent con- 
ferences, such as those of Montevideo (1933) 
and Buenos Aires (1936), and Lima (1938), 
are studied in detail. The central agency for 
Pan American activity is of course the Pan 
American Union in Washington. Particu- 
lar attention is given to the organization 
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and operation of this body. Where the oc- 
casion permits, it is suggested that Pan 
America Day, which falls each year on April 
14, shall be celebrated by a student program 
organized to reflect the culture of the Latin 
American nations. 


NIT VI. Persons of Importance in 
World Affairs. 

This unit consists of a brief biographical 
treatment of some forty important world 
figures, with emphasis upon their interna- 
tional contributions to civilization. The fol- 
lowing names are typical of the diversity of 
characters studied: Wilson, Gandhi, Lenin, 
Lord Cecil, Masaryk, Clara Barton, Briand, 
Stresemann, Jane Addams, Mme Sun Yat 
Sen. 


NIT VII. Causes and Results of Con- 
flict. 

A consideration of the causes of war is 
essential for an intelligent approach to the 
problem of how to eliminate that evil; and 
an awareness of its effects is essential for 
developing a desire to eliminate it. This 
unit, therefore, tries to analyze the causes 
of war, including nationalism, imperialism, 
militarism, armaments, secret diplomacy, 
and propaganda, and the effects of war, so- 
cial, economic, and political. 


NIT VIII. International Cooperation. 

In this unit the methods of interna- 

tional cooperation are studied and illustra- 
tions of the methods are examined. The unit 
consists of: (1) the nature, development, 
and content of international law and the 
methods for its enforcement; (2) substitutes 
for war, including diplomatic negotiation, 
good offices, mediation, commissions of in- 
quiry, arbitration, conciliation, and confer- 
ences; and (3) organizations that offer ex- 
amples of cooperative international action. 
This last study includes private agencies, 
such as the Red Cross, International Cham- 
bers of Commerce, religious groups, and 
the International Athletic Union (Olympic 
Games), and intergovernmental organiza- 
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tions, such as the Pan American Union, the 
Universal Postal Union, the Internationa] 
Telecommunication Union, Internationa] 
Commissions for Rivers and Canals. The 
purpose of this unit is to impress students 
with the feasibility of peaceful methods of 
cooperation among nations. 


NIT IX. Current Foreign Policies of 
the Great Powers. 

This unit is a study of the apparent trends 
in the present foreign policies of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, the USSR, and Japan. The unit is 
extremely important because it not only 
calls into play a great deal of current in- 
formation but also requires the application 
of much of the material studied in the 
earlier units. For example, whether the 
United States ought to continue her policy 
of isolation from the League of Nations and 
the World Court can be determined only 
by understanding the functions of these 
organizations and the obligations of mem- 
bership. From an educational point of view, 
this unit can be extremely significant to the 
students because it touches living problems 
that are close to themselves. 


NIT X. Vocabulary List. 

This last unit of the course is, more 
or less, a review unit. It consists of a vocab- 
ulary list of over two hundred words and 
phrases to be used for review or for em- 
phasis of important or difficult terms and 
ideas. The following words are illustrative 
of the terms discussed: nationalism, imperi- 
alism, arbitration, sanctions, disarmament, 
plebiscite, reparations, protectorate, extra- 
territoriality, reciprocity. 


HE material covered in the above ten 

units constitutes a minimum course. In 
order to provide the more advanced students 
or a superior class with additional useful 
activity, an advanced section has been added 
to the course. It consists of four lists of re- 
search topics in the following fields: topics 
of general international interest; topics re 
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lating to or growing out of the World War; 
topics dealing with the economic aspects of 
international relations; and topics lending 
themselves to graphic expression in the form 
of maps, charts, tables, or diagrams. In addi- 
tion to these research topics, an advanced 
vocabulary list of greater difficulty than the 
list studied in Unit X is included. Both 
pupils and teachers in Newark have ex- 
ressed the view that this course satisfies a 
long felt need for an understanding of the 
present world scene and its problems. 
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HELPFUL ORGANIZATIONS AND PUBLISHERS 
OF PAMPHLET MATERIAL 
Owing to the emphasis on current affairs, the most 
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valuable material for this course is perhaps the large 
number of pamphlets dealing with recent international 
happenings. It may be added that some of the literature 
published is free of charge and may be obtained for 
whole classes merely for the asking. It should of course 
be remembered that some of this free material is propa- 
ganda for the particular pressure group that publishes 
it. 

Here are some of the major organizations and pub- 
lishers of pamphlet material on international problems: 


American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 E. 
52nd Street, New York City. Publishers of Pacific 
Affairs and of numerous pamphlets on the Pacific 
area. 

American Education Press, 580 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Publishers of Modern Problems Series. 
American Friends Service, 20 South 12th Street, Phila- 

delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division 
of Intercourse and Education, 405 West 117th Street, 
New York City. Publishers of International Concilia- 
tion, an invaluable publication for source material 
on international affairs. Sponsors of International Re- 
lations clubs in the high schools, to which are dis- 
tributed numerous free pamphlets. 

Columbia University Press, International Documents 
Service, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Official outlet 
for League of Nations publications. Publishers of 
The International Reporter (free), a bibliography of 
international publications. 

Council on Foreign Relations, 45 East 65th Street, New 
York City. Publishers of Foreign Affairs, an authori- 
tative quarterly, and Political Handbook of the 
World, an annual publication edited by W. Mallory. 
This is a handy reference on forcign governments. 

Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 4oth Street, New 
York City. This organization is probably the most 
valuable for education in international relations. In 
addition to its publications, it carries on luncheon dis- 
cussions, meetings, and radio talks on current inter- 
national problems. Publishers of the following: (1) 
Foreign Policy Bulletin—a brief weekly interpreta- 
tion of international events; (2) Foreign Policy Re- 
ports—authoritative research by experts on significant 
international problems; (3) World Affairs Pamphlets 
—popular pamphlets on international subjects; (4) 
Headline Books—simple, popular interpretation of 


international problems, with extensive use of charts 
and graphs. Study guides and charts accompany this 
series. 

Friends of Europe, 122 St Stephens House, Westmin. 
ster, London, England. 

Institute of International Education, 44 Rue des 
Maraichers, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 130 Morningside 
Drive, New York City. Conducts scientific research in 
the techniques of propaganda for the purpose of 
teaching how to recognize propaganda and evaluate 
it. 

John Day Company, 40 East 49th Street, New York City, 
Publishers of John Day Pamphlets, a series on cur. 
rent problems, many of which deal with international 
subjects. 

League of Nations Association, 8 West 4oth Street, New 
York City. A valuable source of information on the 
League of Nations. Publishers of League of Nations 
Chronicle, a monthly newspaper on international 
affairs, and Essential Facts about the League of Na. 
tions, the World Court, and the International Labor 
Organization, a brief pamphlet kept up-to-date by 
frequent revisions. 

League of Nations Union, Grosvenor Crescent, London, 
England. 

National Council for the Prevention of War, 532 
Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

National Peace Conference, 8 West 4oth Street, New 
York City. A clearing house for forty-one national 
organizations interested in world peace. 

National Student Forum on the Paris Pact, 532 Seven- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Pan American Union, Seventeenth Street and Constitu- 
tion Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. Publishers of Public Affairs Pamphlets. 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, Eng- 

land. 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Publishers of Public Policy Pamphlets. 

University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Publishers of Day and Hour Series. 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
World Peace Foundation, 8 West 40th Street, New York 

City. 
World Peaceways, 103 Park Avenue, New York City. 











School Experience in Democracy 


LYMAN BEECHER STOWE 


land town meeting was one of the 
cradles of American democracy. My 
grandfather, Professor Calvin E. Stowe, met 
an old man going to the town meeting in 
Andover, Massachusetts, one day and asked 
him what they were going to bring up. The 
old man replied: “I don’t know what they’re 
going to bring up, but whatever it is I’m go- 
ing to oppose it!” That spirit is not dead yet. 
When President Coolidge was told that 
Senator Borah had taken up horseback rid- 
ing for exercise he commented: “Shouldn't 
think he’d like it.”” Somebody asked, ““Why 
not, Mr President?” “Have to go the same 
way as the horse,” replied the President. 
That spirit, unhelpful as it is, is preferable 
to what George Meredith called “the milk 
and water insipidity of perfect assent.” 
Democracy is on the spot today. It’s be- 
ing challenged as never before—at any 
rate, not since the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. It’s being challenged by communists 
and fascists within and without our borders, 
and, even more dangerously, by the igno- 
rance and indifference of millions of its 
beneficiaries. Democracy has never been 
tried, fairly tried, and it will not have been 
so tried, until entire school generations, 
trained in student participation in school 


\ ea have all heard that the New Eng- 








This address was given last June to 
the students at the National Confer- 
ence on Student Participation in 
School Administration. 




















administration, have gone out into the elec- 
torate. The privileges of democracy for 
which our ancestors fought, for which many 
of them died, we are in danger of losing 
by default. Our generation and those im- 
mediately preceding it have permitted this 
critical situation to develop. It’s up to your 
generation aggressively to defend and save 
American democracy. More particularly is 
it up to you and those who, like you, are 
having an opportunity to be trained in 
democratic practices by actual participation. 
Yours is both a great opportunity and a 
great responsibility. 


ET us briefly trace how our American 
democratic social order came to be in 
this perilous position. During the first dec- 
ade of our republic most of our men of 
light and leading from Boston to Charles- 
ton belonged to the Philosophical Society 
of Philadelphia, which was founded by Ben- 
jamin Franklin and of which he was presi- 
dent as long as he lived, being succeeded by 
David Rittenhouse who was, in turn, suc- 
ceeded by Thomas Jefferson. Yes, Washing- 
ton, Madison, Monroe, and most of our 
other great leaders, belonged to this society. 
This group decided that since our form of 
government and society was avowedly de- 
pendent upon a trained and educated citi- 
zenry there must be a national educational 
system specially adapted to the training of 
American citizens. 

They offered a prize for the best plan 
for such an educational system and pub- 
lished the two plans of which they most 
approved. Both asserted that students who 
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were to become free citizens of a republic 
must learn self-control, self-guidance, in dis- 
tinction from the mere habit of obedience 
to arbitrary authority, that they must ab- 
sorb an openminded scientific point of view. 

Both placed the responsibility of univer- 
sal free education upon the federal govern- 
ment. Each state was to select an eminent 
educator who was to develop a system of free 
schools for his state, and who was to be a 
member of a national board of education 
that should bear the same relation to the 
national educational system that the Su- 
preme Court bears to the judiciary system. 
In one of these plans the members were to 
serve for life so as to be free of political 
pressure and were to correspond in dignity 
and power to the members of the Supreme 
Court. The schools of the country were to 
be supported by a national tax so as to assure 
the same educational opportunity for the 
children of the poorer states and communi- 
ties as for the richer on the ground that any 
so-called equality must be illusive unless 
based upon equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. 

In one of the plans it was provided that 
one out of fifty of the high school graduates 
of each state should be selected annually 
on the basis of industry and achievement for 
a college education in his own state at 
federal expense. Similarly, it was provided 
that one out of ten of the college graduates 
should be selected annually for higher edu- 
cation in a national university to be es- 
tablished in the District of Columbia. Ap- 
parently this university was to bear much 
the same relation to the civil service of the 
nation and states as Annapolis to the Navy 
or West Point to the Army. 

You see the plans aimed not only to train 
students for the duties of free citizens but 
to train leaders for our republic. It was the 
capstone of this plan, the national univer- 
sity, which particularly interested George 
Washington and which he personally ad- 
vocated with diligence but with complete 
lack of success. 

At approximately the same time Du Pont 


de Nemours, an eminent French émigré, 
who had come to this country during the 
French Revolution and who was an inti- 
mate friend of Thomas Jefferson’s, drew up 
in consultation with Jefferson an almost 
identical system for national education. In 
this plan student self-government, or student 
participation in school management, was 
insisted upon as essential to effective train- 
ing for citizenship, and this plan was gener- 
ally regarded as expressing Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s personal views. 

Later Jefferson drew up a similar plan for 
his native state of Virginia, the capstone of 
which was the University of Virginia where 
he insisted upon a system of self-government 
which still exists. In 1806 Thomas Jefferson, 
the first great champion of state rights, with 
an inconsistency as splendid as that earlier 
shown in his purchase of Louisiana, advo- 
cated an amendment to the Constitution, 
making universal public education a manda- 
tory obligation of the federal government. 

Noah Webster, the great dictionary 
maker, and the first hundred per cent 
American, championed these plans for a 
national educational system always with the 
insistence that the kind of education they 
gave must be typically American and spe- 
cially adapted to our new and unprece- 
dented conditions, and that they must in 
no sense be a mere copy or even adaptation 
of Old World schools. He even went so far 
as to claim that as an expression of our in- 
dependence of the Old World we must build 
up an American language. In fact, to fur- 
ther this purpose was his motive in prepar- 
ing his spelling books, his grammars, and 
his dictionary. 

Yes, Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Jay, 
Madison, Monroe, and practically all of 
our founding fathers advocated free uni- 
versal public education not for scholarship 
or culture but to safeguard and perpetuate 
our republic by furnishing a constant supply 
of voters trained in duties of citizenship. 


1See E. B. Wesley, Proposed: the University of the 
United States. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 
1936, for historical and modern discussion. 
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E stumbled along for over half a 

century without any system of uni- 
versal free education either state, local, or 
national. Then gradually we built up our 
present system of universal free education 
under state, county, and town or city con- 
trol. We answered the protests of childless 
taxpayers—and taxpayers then dared to pro- 
test—by claiming that the purpose of the 
schools was training of citizens for the safe- 
guarding and perpetuation of the republic, 
that hence the childless taxpayers were as 
much, or almost as much, the beneficiaries 
as the taxpayers with children. 

Yet when the tax-supported schools were 
obtained this argument was forgotten, and 
this promise left unfulfilled. The schools 
were, generally speaking, imitations of Old 
World schools—exactly what Noah Webster 
said they must not be. They were organized 
as petty despotisms, benevolent or other- 
wise, according to the character and tem- 
perament of the teachers, in which the 
pupils had no part except to obey. When 
our cities grew large and rich and fell under 
the dominance of political bosses, these 
students, trained during their formative 
years to habits of implicit obedience and 
non-participation, naturally became pliant 
tools of the bosses, or completely ignorant 
of, and neglectful of, their civic duties. Thus 
were our schools diverted from the purpose 
for which they existed. 

From the first the wiser and more far- 
sighted educators and laymen realized the 
dangers of this situation and tried to cor- 
rect it by introducing practices of pupil 
participation, but until within the last 
generation such practices were so few and 
far between as scarcely to influence the edu- 
cational system as a whole. 

When over thirty years ago Richard Well- 
ing, and a small group of citizens of whom 
I was one, founded the National Self Gov- 
ernment Committee to further student par- 
ticipation in school management as a train- 
ing for citizenship, we found on surveying 
the situation here in New York City and 
throughout the country that only the occa- 
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sional and exceptional school had any real 
pupil participation, and those who had were 
on the defensive as those who deviate from 
the customary often are. 


APPILY that situation has in the inter- 
L vening generation been exactly re- 
versed. When we survey the situation today 
we find that the schools which have no 
systematic pupil participation are the ex- 
ception. It is they which are now on the de- 
fensive. It is they that present the alibis. It 
is they which with blind faith in the old 
fetishes and fallacies claim they need no 
such devices because their students are so 
obedient and docile that they behave them- 
selves without such methods. Much has been 
accomplished but much still remains to be 
done, as was shown by a recent survey of 
two hundred distinguished educators few if 
any of whom felt we were turning out the 
alert citizens needed by our democracy. 
Charles A. Beard hit the nail on the head 
when he said he suspected they took citizen- 
ship training for granted. Gladstone said 
the cure for the ills of democracy was more 
democracy. —Too many educators assume 
that if their students learn their lessons rea- 
sonably well and conduct themselves with 
reasonable propriety they are automatically 
becoming good citizens. 

Every activity of every good school may 
be regarded as a preparation for citizenship, 
but certain activities only give direct train- 
ing for citizenship. Among these are courses 
in civics, government, politics, and Ameri- 
can history, groups for the study and dis- 
cussion of current events and activities 
which keep the students in touch with what 
is being done by the departments and insti- 
tutions of the city or town in which they 
live. Highly desirable and useful as are all 
such citizenship training activities they are 
inadequate unless supplemented by some 
form of bona fide student participation. 
That is an absolute necessity for real citi- 
zenship training. 

Any student self-government organiza- 
tion like a student council, however, which 
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has no real authority is a sham and a delu- 

sion and does more harm than good. While 
the presence of the faculty student advisor at 
the meetings of such organizations is usually 
stimulating and helpful, if his or her at- 
tendance is compulsory, if no meetings may 
be held without the advisor being present, 
then his or her presence is not only not 
helpful but defeats the whole purpose of 
the organization. In such a case the advisor 
is forced into the uncomfortable position of 
seeming to be a spy for the powers that 
be. No student self-government organiza- 
tion can ever be based upon suspicion. To 
succeed it must always be based upon con- 
fidence in the students. I assume that all 
of you belong to such genuine organizations 
whatever they may be called, whether 
general organizations, school republics, 
student councils, or what not. If any of you 
have unfortunately merely the sham variety, 
I advise you courteously but firmly to protest 
to the head of your school and keep right 
on protesting until you are given the real 
thing. If necessary, you might even ask this 
Student Officers’ Association to give your 
protest the backing of its endorsement. 
Thomas Jefferson once said it would be bet- 
ter to have a revolution every decade or so 
than to have the people supinely acquiesce 
in injustice. Yes, he believed and actually 
said that, fine and necessary as it is to be 
law-abiding, it is not noble to acquiesce 
in injustice without protest. 


OU young men and women trained in 
democratic habits of participation are 
going to enter the ranks of voting citizens 
at the most critical time in the history of 
our Republic, since it narrowly escaped 
shipwreck just before the forming of the 
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federal union and the adoption of our Con. 

stitution. You young people trained not 
only in democratic participation but in 
leadership are faced with the difficult op. 
portunity of coming to the defense of our 
democracy when it is on the defensive as 
never before since those critical days. It 
is being assailed as you know by the com. 
munists, fascists, nazis, both within and 
without our borders. I read an article not 
long since in an American Nazi propaganda 
paper which claimed that naziism was the 
good old original American dogma of which 
Abraham Lincoln had been in all save name 
the greatest exponent. 

Then there are the still more subtle and 
dangerous enemies of our democracy— 
namely, those who give it merely lip service. 
Those who are nominally advocates of equal 
rights for all and actually grabbers of 
special privilege for themselves. Such men 
are, as you know, to be found among politi- 
cal, industrial, and labor leaders alike. It is 
upon young people trained as you are be- 
ing trained that the future of our American 
democracy must chiefly depend not alone 
for its success but for its very continuance. 
Go to it! And show a doubting world what 
a splendid thing democracy can be! Show 
the doubters not only that it works but 
that it’s the only method which in the long 
run really does work. And, wherever you 
ultimately settle, use the training you are 
now getting by taking an active part in the 
civic life of your community, and don’t for- 
get to take a look at the schools from time 
to time to see if they are training citizens to 
succeed you. It’s primarily up to you—up 
to your generation—to see to it that we do 
not lose by default those democratic liber- 
ties for which our ancestors fought. 
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At a National Council meeting in 
Chicago late in December the question 
of what should be taught in junior 
and senior high school American his- 
tory courses was considered by Elmer 
Ellis, Fremont P. Wirth, John R. 
Davey, and Edgar B. Wesley. This 
summary of their four papers is pub- 
lished in response to special requests. 




















sity of Missouri opened the discussion 

by pointing out that American history in 
the schools today consists of four courses, 
taught at from one to three years apart 
and at about the ages of ten, thirteen, six- 
teen, and nineteen: first in the fourth and 
fifth, or fifth and sixth grades, again in the 
seventh and—or—eighth grade, again in the 
eleventh or twelfth grade, and last in the 
freshman or sophomore year in college. 

The great evil in these four cycles is this 
undifferentiated repetition. Without in any 
sense criticizing the teaching or teachers, 
it can be said that four times in organized 
courses the pupil discovers America with 
Columbus, and four times he follows the 
United States into and out of the World 
War! At no time does a real sense of dis- 
covery accompany the pupil’s study. Each 
time it is usually a rather dull attempt to 
remember the same selected group of facts 
about our national past. 

It is no defense of this practice to plead 
that the school-leaving age makes it neces- 
sary that each large group finishing school 
conclude with a survey of American history. 


Peis or ars: Elmer Ellis of the Univer- 
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The practice of large numbers of pupils 
leaving school at the end of the sixth and 
eighth years is no longer with us to the 
degree it was thirty years ago, and it will 
probably be with us even less in the future. 
Therefore we need to accept the present 
state of school enrollment and adapt our- 
selves to it. 


HAT these repetitions are not profitable 

is indicated by the fact that a college 
teacher makes no distinction on the basis of 
previous courses nor expects higher achieve- 
ment from those who have had the high 
school course. Even when a student has had 
his previous schooling in Canada and has 
never had any of the three surveys of Amer- 
ican history, he is not considered unfitted 
to enter the college survey—in fact, he will 
probably do quite as well as those who have 
had the three previous surveys. Moreover, 
when the same tests have been given to 
classes on the different levels, it is not a rare 
occurrence that the lower level records an 
equal or superior achievement. 

Professor Ellis thinks that this evil is 
basically the cause of much of our loose 
curricular thinking today. Sheer disgust 
with the lack of citizenship values resulting 
from this repetition is back of most of the 
current tendency to substitute non-historical 
courses, both the useful innovations and the 
more numerous ones of questionable value. 

This has led to an even worse duplica- 
tion of non-historical courses, and confu- 
sion in some places. In one school visited 
recently a senior high school teacher was 
devoting all her time to six sections of the 
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American history course and, in trying to 
avoid another repetition, she had made over 
the course into one which is much more 
nearly the American problems course, in 
spite of the fact that the title still read 
American history and that many of her pu- 
pils would have the American problems 
course the next year. Any attempts at mak- 
ing history courses substantially different 
on the different levels, outside the rather 
inadequate practice of leaving some of the 
more difficult topics, such as the tariff and 
the federal reserve system, out of the earlier 
courses, face real trouble. The chief dif- 
ficulty is that essentially all the textbooks 
and nearly all the supplementary reading 
materials are designed for this survey, and 
they fit poorly into any different organiza- 
tion. 

Very tentatively Professor Ellis recom- 
mended, first, a fundamental reorganization 
of the present four cycles into two or perhaps 
three cycles, so that there will be time to 
teach each more adequately, and second, 
pending such a general reorganization, some 
serious attempt to differentiate among our 
four history courses, not in order to stop 
repetitions, many of which are desirable, 
but to insure some rational plan for the 
repetitions. 

In order to accomplish this he recom- 
mended four changes in planning and em- 
phasis. The first was different emphasis as 
to periods. The earliest course might place 
the great emphasis on the earlier periods, 
the second on the early national period and 
the sectionalism following, the third then 
on the period after 1865, and the fourth 
course reemphasizing the early period with 
its European connections and continuing its 
treatment of American development as a 
phase of world history. The second change 
was a different emphasis as to topics by em- 
phasizing social life in the first course, 
economic development in the second, the 
growth of the American political system in 
the third, and the United States in its 
foreign relations in the fourth. The third 
of his recommendations was for a syste- 


matic reallocation of the more important 
units to the different grade levels for special 
emphasis, with perhaps a two cycle repe. 
tition by carefully planning. The fourth 
was alternating chronological and topical 
courses. This would be a program in which 
two of the courses would be organized into 
units that were chronological periods, and 
these would alternate with the other two 
organized into quite strictly topical units, 
Half of the repetitions here would at least 
be from a different point of view. This last 
fits in with a tendency evident in some of 
the recent courses of study and textbooks, 
and Professor Ellis thinks that it is perhaps 
the most usable now. 


IROFESSOR Fremont P. Wirth of the 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
discussed three requirements which he con- 
siders essential for American history courses. 
First, history taught in the secondary school 
courses must be good history according to 
the best standards of current scholarship. 
“We can not accept the proposition that 
in high school history classes we teach 
‘facts’ and interpretations that the student 
must later unlearn in college courses in 
history. Moreover we must teach the 
methods by which historical truth is es- 
tablished. Even in the junior high school 
we must use primary sources, students must 
learn to evaluate evidence and to draw 
logical conclusions.” The second require- 
ment—that history taught in the secondary 
schools must be meaningful—is, like the 
first, quite generally accepted, but, also like 
the first, not generally practised. “There are 
some teachers who have assumed that any 
statement of historical fact, or any generali- 
zation based on a proper interpretation of 
historical facts and having meaning for the 
scholar, has also meaning for the high school 
student. On the contrary, we know from ex- 
perience that many important and valid 
historical ideas that are full of meaning for 
the teacher are mere verbalisms for the 
student. He often completely fails to under- 
stand them, even though he may be able 
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to repeat the exact words.” He cited a good 
example of this failure to understand from 
Ernest Horn’s Methods of Teaching the 
Social Studies. A student in an examination 
said that “the French Revolution wrote in- 
sulting letters to the American Revolution.” 
The teacher in trying to interpret this fan- 
tastic statement discovered that he had once 
told the class that the French Revolution 
corresponded in a rough way with the 
American Revolution! The third require- 
ment—that the history taught must have 
social significance—makes greater difficulty 
than the first two. When we raise the ques- 
tion as to what is socially significant, we 
must also be concerned with the question 
for whom it is socially significant. There 
are those who might contend that everything 
of the past is important, but quite ob- 
viously we can not teach everything about 
American history and are therefore forced 
to select. 

We must face the fact that our school 
population has changed. The needs, capac- 
ity, and interests of the pupils actually in 
our schools have undergone great changes 
in recent years. Half a century ago there 
were only about two hundred thousand 
pupils enrolled in our high schools. They 
were looking forward to entering college. 
Most of them were preparing for the pro- 
fessions. Some were interested in preparing 
for historical scholarships. Therefore history 
courses in most high schools served as a 
basis for further historical study. This con- 
dition no longer exists. Today there are 
more than seven million pupils in public 
and private high schools. The vast majority 
of these are not in any way concerned with 
college entrance. Moreover many of those 
who do go to college are not concerned with 
scholarship primarily, and of those whose 
interests may be called scholarly only a very 
few are concerned with historical scholar- 
ship. 

What, then, out of the past has social 
significance for the great majority of our 
high school students? Obviously most of 
them are not interested in history for his- 
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tory’s sake. And this leads to another ques- 
tion. Does history for the citizen differ from 
history for the historian? That, it seems to 
me, is a question which the high schools 
must face. Shall we make a distinction, or 
rather are we forced to recognize a distinc- 
tion that does exist between these two 
groups? 

“I believe our observation forces us to 
the conclusion that most of our high school 
boys and girls are concerned with the pres- 
ent—with trying to understand the world 
in which they live—and it is not always clear 
to them just what the history of the past 
has to contribute in helping them under- 
stand it. History becomes socially signifi- 
cant for them only when it helps them to 
understand the present. They are not in- 
terested in the entire ‘seamless web’ of his- 
tory. They raise the question whether there 
are some strands of it that are of special 
significance to them in trying to understand 
their own problems.” 

Professor Wirth’s answer then to the ques- 
tion of what American history should be 
taught was that “we should teach such his- 
torical materials as competent scholars are 
able to select on the basis of scholarship, 
meaningfulness, and social significance.” 


ECOGNIZING that educators are em- 
R phasizing citizenship training as a func- 
tion of the school, and, naturally, are look- 
ing to the social studies for most of this 
training, Mr John R. Davey of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago High School urged the de- 
velopment of “historical-mindedness” as a 
major objective of all history teaching and 
held that it is the main contribution the 
course in American history can make to 
intelligent citizenship. 

It is often held, he said, that the “tradi- 
tional” courses in American history have 
failed to contribute materially to attain- 
ment of the citizenship objective because 
they have dealt largely with the past and 
have neglected the problems of the present. 
He disapproved of the remedies most com- 
monly suggested of supplementing the study 
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of history with a problems course or of using 
the “problem approach” to the study of his- 
tory on the ground that “‘too frequently the 
result of this emphasis upon the present is 
distortion or neglect of important aspects 
of American development.” 

He believes that the study of American 
history can make a definite contribution to 
good citizenship, or, if you prefer, to an 
understanding of modern problems. He de- 
fined a “good” citizen as an “intelligent” 
person who has a knowledge of his country’s 
past and an understanding of the forces that 
have shaped its development and produced 
the problems of today. “The intelligent citi- 
zen possesses historical-mindedness. That is, 
he recognizes continuity and constant 
change in history, understands cause-effect 
and time-and-place relations, and is ac- 
quainted with the method employed by the 
historian in collecting and handling the 
raw data from which the historical synthe- 
sis is built.” 

Historical-mindedness, he pointed out, is 
necessarily a quality of slow growth. “The 
insight it implies can be achieved only im- 
perfectly by high school pupils, but even 
boys and girls in the junior high school can 
develop this quality to some extent, and it 
is with these pupils that a beginning ought 
to be made. Professor Wirth has indicated 
the need of differentiating between history 
for the historian and history for the high 
school pupil. Study of the full interplay of 
forces in a complex situation is impossible in 
the high school course. It is necessary, then, 
to select carefully the topics which can be 
understood by pupils. This selection of 
certain phases of history for study increases 
rather than lessens the opportunity for em- 
phasizing the elements that I have included 
in the term historical-mindedness.” 

Agreeing with Professor Ellis that repe- 
titions and overlapping ought to be avoided 
by careful grading Mr Davey said that units 
of a narrative-descriptive character can 
generally be understood by pupils in junior 
high school, and essentially expository units 
should be reserved for study in a more ad- 


vanced course. Also “many aspects of his. 
tory may be omitted from the history course 
and studied in other classes. In the college 
at the University of Chicago, for example, 
constitutional, and certain political, aspects 
of history are studied in the first-year course 
in American political institutions. Similarly, 
certain economic aspects of history are in. 
cluded in the second-year economic society 
course.” 

He also said that “the development of the 
junior college as a unit in the country’s 
school system suggests possible answers to 
some of the questions raised in this discus. 
sion. The addition of at least one year to 
the period of secondary education may make 
for greater flexibility in the social studies 
program and result in better grade place- 
ment of courses. It may also relieve the 
present overcrowded program of the senior 
high school and make it unnecessary to hide 
American history in a ‘modern problems’ 
course. Lengthening the span of secondary 
education will at least enlarge the scope of 
the question with which we are concerned.” 


ROFESSOR Edgar B. Wesley of the Uni- 
Prersity of Minnesota faced the necessity 
of justifying the teaching of history in these 
basic courses. He indicated his faith in the 
historical approach, both because of its con- 
tent and of its pedagogical efficacy, and 
thought that a great deal of the present con- 
fusion in the history program arises from 
the failure to distinguish between the ob- 
jective and the curriculum. In recent years 
too many program makers have hastily as- 
sumed that the objective should constitute 
the curriculum. They have therefore tended 
to substitute problems for history. The 
primary objection to this substitution is not 
that it results in the elimination, distortion, 
and dilution of history but that it defeats 
the ultimate objective. Agreeing that the 
ultimate objective is an understanding of 
the contemporary world, he pointed out that 
the achievement of this objective does not, 
or at least should not, imply a direct frontal 
attack upon contemporary problems. An 
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understanding of these problems is the ul- 
timate objective and is the measure of teach- 
ing success, but they seldom furnish the best 
curricular materials. 

Any argument for the retention of history 
in the school program should rest upon 
its efficacy and not upon any sentimental 
loyalty or attachment to the subject. The 
historian believes that his subject offers an 
approach that enables the pupil to study 
each element in a simpler setting. The pupil 
is thus led eventually to some understand- 
ing of the elements that constitute our 
present problems. 

This belief of the historian is strongly 
supported by the obvious laws of learning. 
A real understanding of a process, institu- 
tion, or problem must rest upon a command 
of the details involved in its operation. 
While a pupil may get some general notion 
of banks, a court of law, or a political party 
by a hasty visit or a superficial view, never- 
theless he can gain real insight only by a 
study of the component elements on which 
these institutions rest. A good method, 
therefore, involves the selection of an ele- 
ment from a real situation and exposing it 
in an artificial setting for the purpose of 
study. The so-called real life situations so 
dear to the curriculum maker are not very 
often suitable materials for direct study. 
One does not learn about the workings of 
a political party by visiting its headquarters, 
nor will he gain much insight into the legis- 
lative process by visiting a formal session 
of the legislature. 


IS suggestions as to what to put into 
H the American history courses for 
junior and senior high schools were specific. 

“My first specific suggestion is that, at 
the junior high school level, the curriculum 
maker shift the emphasis from contempo- 
rary problems to narrative and descriptive 
history. This exhortation is not based upon 
any superstitious faith in history or upon 
any hermitic desire to escape reality but 
upon the simple fact that pupils can not 
understand the mass of interwoven elements 
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which constitute current problems. The 
simple narrative will furnish them with a 
large number of specific instances of social 
occurrences and equip them with a vocab- 
ulary of social concepts. The pupils will 
acquire an understanding of time and place. 
In brief, they will lay the basis for an ap- 
proach to the more complicated problems of 
the current period.” 

In order to guarantee the success of this 
suggestion he undertook to list a number of 
topics, events, and problems to be omitted 
from junior high school American history— 
such items as John Locke’s plan of colonial 
government, Hamilton’s bank, trade restric- 
tions of Jefferson’s administrations, causes 
of panics, details of Reconstruction laws, 
mechanics of international relations, and 
dozens of similar topics—and he made this 
suggestion fully aware of the fact that it is 
possible to teach any or all of these topics to 
junior high school pupils. ‘““The possibility 
does not interest me. I am here concerned 
with some practicable line of demarcation 
between the two levels of history.” 

At the senior high school level he sug- 
gested the inclusion of many social and 
economic materials but would still retain 
the narrative approach. In other words, the 
subject should still be history and not con- 
temporary social science. Much of the 
material might well be presented in topi- 
cal form with a survey of the particular 
topic from its origins to its latest develop- 
ment. Fortunately a few textbooks pub- 
lished within recent years have followed this 
plan with apparent success. 

“The two preceding suggestions imply a 
third which I am willing to state, namely 
the fuller treatment of our early history. 
If we choose materials on the basis of their 
social utility and their psychological pos- 
sibilities we can not be too strict about ap- 
portioning them within chronological 
eras. Acceptance of these principles would 
mean that the halfway point in our course 
might be shifted back to 1846, 1815, or pos- 
sibly clear back to 1789. Authors and pub- 
lishers could no longer make a virtue of a 
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generous space allotment to the last few 
years. Recency of occurrence is not synony- 
mous with relevancy. We may find some of 
our most valuable materials in the colonial 
period, in the now unpopular military story, 
or in the far off feats of the explorers. ‘Three 
chapters on the New Deal might be less 
illuminating than similar space devoted to 
these problems in their earlier and simpler 
setting. In fact, a whole-hearted acceptance 
of this suggestion would lead to a greater 
emphasis upon sequence and possibly less 
attention to chronology. 

“The three suggestions—emphasize narra- 
tive history at the junior high school level; 
maintain the narrative form in dealing 
with social history at the senior high school 
level, and lessen the emphasis upon re- 
cency—are, I think, valid and helpful sug- 
gestions. They remain, however, rather 
nebulous and general. 


HE time has arrived, I think, when the 

National Council for the Social Studies 
and the American Historical Association 
could well afford to take some specific action 
to clarify the status of history in the schools. 
A committee might well be appointed to 
prepare an experimental program for the 
schools. Such a committee should build 
upon the work of the Krey commission. It 
would not need to discuss social trends, 
the role of education in modern society, or 
the principles of curriculum making. It 
should set itself the humble task of prepar- 
ing a program for the schools, one that 
would at least furnish a point of departure. 


The broad outlines of contents and se. 
quence for the social studies should be laid 
down grade by grade. Such a program 
should allow for local adaptation and for 
some alternate units, but it should be a 
program which teachers could recognize and 
try. Its experimental nature should be em. 
phasized. Major changes might be neces. 
sary within a short time, but the schools 
would at least have some common standard 
from which to depart. Variation should as- 
sume the burden of justifying itself. Under 
present conditions agreement is an acci- 
dent and variation the norm. 

“Unless some group of social scientists 
steps in to exercise leadership in the field 
of the social studies we are headed for some 
sad experiences. Such leadership can not 
come from the professional educators. They 
will go on compounding programs out of 
good intentions, noble impulses, reformist 
urges, alleged methods, and a confused 
smattering of contemporary problems. 
Propagandists, reformers, and _pseudo- 
educators will extend and complete their 
control, while the social scientists sit by and 
bemoan the situation. I am not so naive as 
to think that the National Council for the 
Social Studies or the American Historical 
Association knows what kind of program 
should be written, but I emphatically be- 
lieve that their guess is better than the 
guesses of those who make no pretensions 
to scholarship in the social sciences. My plea 
is for an experimental, but an officially 
sponsored program. The alternative is fur- 
ther disintegration of the history program.” 
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seemed to be one of the fundamental 

problems of our country. Without much 
thought we have accepted a rapidly increas- 
ing population as a fact and have considered 
it a permanent condition of our common 
life. Well it isn’t. Some time ago the trend 
turned in the other direction, and, unless 
the present movement is changed radically, 
we shall have a stationary and then a dimin- 
ishing population. That means among 
other things an increasing and then pre- 
dominant number of old persons in the 
country—with the entire change of national 
temperament and outlook that that indi- 
cates. 

In the February issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly Stuart Chase tries to make us focus 
our attention on the fact and the conse- 
quences. ““The economic system of every 
nation was jolted from its base by the war 
and its aftermath. The population trend 
provides an additional and decisive jolt. 
We must prepare for a whole new set. of 
economic arrangements.” 

Perhaps it shows a lamentable narrowness 
in my own outlook to take the available 
space here to quote from what he says spe- 
cifically concerning schools and teaching, 
when, as a matter of fact, much of what he 
says on other subjects is more important in 
its larger implications. Certainly in the long 
run the specific fate of the school system is 
no more important to a teacher than are 
several’ other aspects of the society of the 
future, since, in his loyalties and obligations, 
a teacher is a citizen first and a teacher 
second. 


Pisemed vo be. has never heretofore 


With the reversal of population trend 
“elementary-school enrollment must de- 
cline. The case is not so clear as to high 
schools and colleges; it depends on job op- 
portunities, child-labor laws, levels of pros- 
perity. If children leaving grade school at 
fourteen are not permitted to work, rela- 
tively more of them will enter high school 
than in the past, and thus offset the under- 
tow. If we have a series of relatively pros- 
perous years in the near future, relatively 
more students will go to college at eighteen 
than to work, as in the past, and colleges may 
surmount the undertow—which will hit 
them about 1941. By 1945, it is safe to say, 
many of them are going to have a stiff prob- 
lem on their hands. We must also remem- 
ber that many teachers’ jobs may be saved 
if the movement for adult education ex- 
pands in the future.” 


S citizens first and as teachers second, 
we ought also to consider another 
phase of our public problem, taxes and taxa- 
tion. On the assumption, certainly at least 
partially valid, that the avoidance of finan- 
cial depression and the stabilization of 
business will be possible through some 
combination of a wise tax policy and an 
equally wise expenditure of tax money, 
Maxwell S. Stewart offers a popular study 
on Our Taxes—and What They Buy in the 
Public Affairs Pamphlets Series (New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, 1939. 30c). Clearly, even entertain- 
ingly written and generously supplied with 
illuminating pictographs, this presents 
much of the fundamental material essential 
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to understanding current discussion in spite 
of the fact that, being a brief, popular treat- 
ment, it must necessarily be inadequate at 
times and even misleading. For instance, 
the author fails to consider the fact, which 
he does not of course deny, that stability of 
government income is one of the require- 
ments of a satisfactory tax system, and he 
therefore leaves unchallenged the erroneous 
but prevalent idea that the income tax 
would constitute a satisfactory base for an 
even greater share of tax income, since it 
does enjoy the very real merits of easy ad- 
justment to each person’s ability to pay and 
of visibility. ‘““The small fraction of the 
American public that pays income taxes is 
well aware of it.” 

On that question of visibility the author 
is entirely orthodox. “As citizens we should 
be aware of the taxes we pay. For we are 
much more likely to insist on a sound tax 
system if we realize how much we are 
actually paying in taxes, and can recognize 
a tax when we pay it. The knowledge may 
hurt. But a little pain may stir us to see that 
the money is spent as wisely as possible.” 


TH an increasingly large propor- 

tion of older persons in the nation, 
it is natural that the question of social secu- 
rity should constitute an increasingly acute 
problem. The legislation already on the 
statute books has not yet met any kind of 
test in use, but it is already the object of 
assault from all sides for all kinds of reasons. 
The picture that John T. Flynn presents in 
the February Harpers of “The Social 
Security ‘Reserve’ Swindle” is anything but 
reassuring. “In January, 1942, a long, angry 
howl of disappointment will be heard” from 
the first batch of beneficiaries under the 
federal retirement plan. “Their neighbors 
and fellow-townsmen who get benefits of the 
public-charity description from the states 
may be getting as much as $30 a month. But 
under this system of a purchased insurance, 
a man earning a hundred dollars a month 
will, in 1942, be obliged to give up his job 
and pauperize himself in order to draw the 


$17 a month old-age insurance he has bought 
from the government.” Mr Flynn’s argu. 
ment is that the reason for the smallness of 
the return is not that the government is not 
collecting enough money from younger in. 
surables still in active industry but that it 
is using the funds for its own other purposes, 
His opinion of the present morality of such 
an arrangement is clear, and he makes 
equally clear what he believes public 
opinion after 1942 will think of its political 
wisdom. 


OVERNMENT undertakings in pro- 
G viding adequate housing for the very 
poor continue to call forth comment. Robert 
F. Marshall provides another arraignment 
of the record, “Slum Clearance: a Flight 
from Reality,” in the February Forum. He 
makes a series of suggestions about cutting 
costs and accepting the fact that with greatly 
reduced costs the housing will not be as 
good and attractive. Any appreciable 
economy “bars the expensive type of con- 
struction that provides natural cross- 
ventilation, the elaborate and costly com- 
munity facilities, the acres of landscaping, 
and the smartly modern appointments of 
the dwelling units themselves. It does not 
mean, however, that construction must be 
makeshift, that the facilities which provide 
ordinary comfort and adequate light, air, 
and sanitation need be omitted.” 

He admits that “many housing reformers 
would oppose these suggestions as callous,” 
but he wants to know whether “they are 
more callous than the present policy of 
putting all the money into expensive hous- 
ing for a few slum dwellers and letting the 
rest wait for something that may never 
come?” 

On the other hand Nathan Straus, the 
administrator of the United States Housing 
Authority, contributes to the February At- 
lantic ““Housing—a National Achievement” 
as a defense. Although Mr Straus has been 
a newspaper man and is an able publicist, 
his article does not present his case with the 
skill that one might expect from that back- 
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ground. Nor does he answer the main criti- 
cism, not of the plan but of the achievement, 
that is, that it costs too much money and the 
houses and apartments are, therefore, not 
made available to the very poor. 


ABOR’S quarrels within its own ranks are 

discussed by Edward Levinson in the 
Harpers for February. “Labor’s Two 
Houses” analyzes the clash between the AF 
of L and the CIO with its sympathies ob- 
viously for John L. Lewis and the CIO’s 
larger program for uniting the whole power 
of labor, unskilled as well as skilled. The 
author does not, however, underestimate 
the strength still remaining with the AF of 
L. “Almost single-handed, it retired Maury 
Maverick from the House of Representa- 
tives.” Concerning the question of some 
adjustment he says that “‘the possibilities for 
immediate peace lie with the leaders of the 
two groups, but before their stubbornness 
even President Roosevelt has hesitated to 
offer himself as a mediator. Most of the 
labor chieftains pay lip service to the idea 
of healing the breach, but in the final analy- 
sis what they have said has been maneuver- 
ing for position.” 


ONCERNED with pulling together the 
4 tag ends of our information on the 
domestic aspect of recent history is The New 
Deal in Action: 1933—1938 by Arthur Meier 
Schlesinger (New York: Macmillan, 1939, 
6oc). The pamphlet was planned as a sup- 
plement to the author’s Political and Social 
Growth of the United States, 1852-1933 
(New York: Macmillan, 1933) but is com- 
plete in itself. 


UTILities AGAIN 


ITH the sale of the Commonwealth 
W ina Southern properties to the TVA 
itseems possible that much of the articulate 
opposition to the TVA will die down, but 
that is, on the whole, probably undesirable 
so long as the American people have come to 
no general understanding of the issues in- 
volved. The issues involved in that particu- 


lar quarrel do in some measure touch the 
whole question that bids fair to become in- 
creasingly important to all of us. Large as 
was the amount of money invested by a very 
great number of persons, still that money 
and those individuals are of trifling impor- 
tance compared to the whole question. 

Aside from the questions of the valuation 
of a property as a going concern, one of the 
main controversies regarding the TVA is 
over what constitutes proper accounting, 
and it is that question which continues to 
confuse discussion. It is exceedingly difh- 
cult to get general agreement on what is 
a correct division—or allocation—of the 
costs among the various aspects of the 
TVA project—conservation, flood control, 
navigation, recreation, power production, 
national defense. In that primary contro- 
versy is involved the incidental question as 
to whether the power production enterprise 
actually operates at a profit or at a loss, and 
in turn this incidental question involves still 
another. Is, then, the TVA power cost a 
valid “yardstick” of reasonable price for 
electricity power? 

The whole matter has been complicated 
further by the government contention—or 
defense—in the courts that power is a by- 
product and not a principal product at all, 
and that, therefore, it must be considered 
under the economic principle that the only 
costs properly attributable to a by-product 
are those that essentially and separately 
attach to such by-product. 

But what has become of the yardstick? 
What of the question of the rehabilitation 
of a whole region? Is it desirable to confuse 
the issues concerning an undertaking of 
such tremendous importance? 


E January issue of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, called “Ownership and Regula- 
tion of Public Utilities,” is devoted to the 
whole question of public utilities, both 
power and transportation. As is usual in the 
issues of the Annals, various sides of opinion 
are represented in the different articles, and 
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careful reading of the whole issue will bring 
to light authority for various opinions. No 
summary is, then, even very helpful, but 
careful reading always is helpful to one’s 
own thought. 

In this issue about half of the space is 
devoted to a consideration of railroads, and 
to the questions of public ownership and 
operation of railroads, with such articles as 
‘Appraisal of Government Ownership and 
Operation of Railways in Canada” by W. T. 
Jackman, “State Control of Transport 
Services and Rates in Great Britain” by 
Clyde B. Aitchison, ““Recent Developments 
in the Regulation of Railways in Great 
Britain” by C. E. R. Sherrington, “Public 
and Private Operation of Railways in 
France” by Herbert E. Dougall, and 
“Nationalization of the French Railways” 
by Georges Harcavi. Lewis C. Sorrell in 
“The Case for Private Enterprise in Rail- 
roads in the United States’ is so convinced 
that private ownership is cheapest and best 
that he even advocates public grants of finan- 
cial assistance. “Whatever objections are 
raised against such an expedient—and they 
will be offered—the proposal should be 
reasonably debated, with a clear realization 
of the alternatives of policy and expedient. 
Such a moderate policy of government as- 
sistance would be probably be less costly 
to the Nation than a continuation of private 
railroad enterprise in weakened financial 
condition, or a gradual lapse of such 
properties into government ownership.” 


“FYyAILROADS GET NO CREDIT” by 
i Fairman R. Dick in the February At- 
lantic discusses one aspect of utilities and 
builds on the article by Leslie Craven in 
the December issue of the Atlantic (dis- 
cussed here at some length in January). He 
sees the problem as fundamentally a 
financial one, since “the railroads car. no 
longer attract money for improvements be- 
cause the public no longer regards railroad 
securities as safe.’ Briefly, he points to the 
undeniable facts that the higher the volume 
of traffic the lower the possible rate level and 


conversely the lower the volume the higher 
the necessary rate level, since a large pro. 
portion of railroad costs are fixed and in no 
way dependent on the amount of traffic, 
Moreover, all the water and highway trans. 
portation that we have is not enough to 
allow us to get along without the railroads 
to haul freight and passengers. “Deep down 
in their hearts shippers know that, except 
for regulation, our railroads still have the 
power to charge them not only enough but 
more than enough to maintain sound credit 
conditions.” Meantime government regu- 
lation determines rates, wages and policies. 
“Unless some means of carrying out these 
principles [described by President Roose- 
velt in 1932 and quoted in the Atlantic] 
can be devised so that private ownership 
in transportation can be reconciled with 
some constructive form of regulation, there 
would appear to be no alternative other 
than to embark upon state capitalism or 
state socialism on a grand scale. The rail- 
road industry cannot survive under private 
operation without a more or less continuous 
inflow of new private capital.” 


PEACE AND WAR 


RICKS WITHOUT MORTAR: the 
ik Story of International Cooperation, a 
Headline Book by Varian Fry (New York: 
Foreign Policy Association, 1938, 25¢) is 
useful in the larger purpose of providing 
the kind of information that influences our 
ultimate opinion on world affairs. With 
great brevity and amazing clarity it traces 
the rise of nationalism through city states 
feudalism, and the limited medieval mon- 
archies, the development of international 
diplomacy and cooperation, and, with its 
numerous forerunners, the establishment 
of a League of Nations, and with equal 
clarity though less brevity it analyzes the 
provisions of the Covenant, the loopholes of 
that Covenant, and the course of events in 
these years of successes and failures. 

The author stops to pay respects—scanty— 
to the doctrine of sovereignty. ‘Today the 
world is made up of independent nations 
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each of which claims to be absolutely 
‘sovereign’—that is, to be free to do exactly 
as it pleases without answering to anybody 
for its acts. This notion of ‘sovereignty’ is a 
holdover from much earlier times. But iti 
spite of its origin, and the fact that it scarcely 
jibes with the hard facts of the world of 
today, it has become a sacred doctrine in 
the western state system in which we live.” 
The summary of the “technical” work of 
the League is clear and pointed, but it is the 
discussion of the political field that, being 
controversial, will probably be most inter- 
esting to most readers. “If the record of the 
League in ‘technical’ fields has been a good 
one, its record in the so-called ‘non-tech- 
nical,’ or ‘political,’ field has been disap- 
pointing. Or perhaps we should say that 
the record of the League’s members in the 
‘political’ field has been disappointing.” 


DIFFERENT kind of summary of 

European affairs is offered by Henry 
C. Wolfe’s article “Before Hitler Crosses 
the Atlantic” in the February Harpers. Mr 
Wolfe sets out to indicate some of the things 
that must be done by Hitler to consolidate 
his gains in Europe before he is ready to take 
on any kind of a military offensive in South 
America: canals, railroads, reorganization 
schemes at home and in “conquered prov- 
inces,”’ commercial penetration, and recon- 
ciliation of alienated opinion. “That the 
economic conquest of Danubia will not be 
completed this year or next is indicated by 
the plans for the Rhine-Main-Danube canal, 
a vast engineering project that when fin- 
ished will connect the North Sea with the 
Black Sea.” Looking out over the situation 
in Europe Mr Wolfe describes each district 
in swift brief sketches that make his main 
point crystal clear. 

In the end he offers the one possibility 
that may upset all his calculations and bring 
to Hitler the swift success that many fear 
without envisaging the only situation that 
could bring it about. That is the possibility 
of a German-Soviet alliance. “Some of the 
best informed men in the chancelleries of 


Europe regard this as more than a long shot. 
It is a development, therefore, to be kept 
in mind.” 

Germany's interests and problems in 
Europe are indicated in such articles as 
“Rising Tide of Treason: Germany’s Cellar 
Press” in the February Living Age, “The 
Catholic Church: Nazi Scapegoat Number 
Two” by S. K. Padover in the February 
Forum, “Italy Under Hitler’ by Albert 
Viton in the Nation for December 31. 


PANISH affairs are moving rapidly and 
another European crisis seems just 
around the corner—perhaps over Mussolini's 
share of the spoils. In “After Barcelona?” 
as late as its issue of February 4 it was pos- 
sible for the Nation to say “Despite the wire- 
pulling of Mr Chamberlain, France has not 
yet been finally defeated. Nor, for that mat- 
ter, has Spain. As long as the Loyalists have 
a veteran army of four or five hundred thou- 
sand men well entrenched in Madrid and 
Valencia, European democracy has a fight- 
ing chance. Even the defeated Catalonian 
armies could be saved and reestablished if 
France would lift a finger in its own de- 
fense. . . . Hope may be found in Ribben- 
trop’s failure to win the Poles to the support 
of the axis. If a firm stand is ever to be 
made against the fascist advance, it is im- 
portant that it be made while Poland and 
Rumania are still free from German dom- 
ination. .. . It is too late to save Barcelona. 
But it is not too late to save Spain, Europe, 
and the world from fascist domination. An- 
other six weeks, and it may be.” By the time 
you read this the “firm stand” will still be 
necessary, but the affairs of Spain will prob- 
ably be quite different. 


For TEACHERS 


ICTION has not often found a place in | 

the monthly discussion of these columns 
in spite of the fact that I am myself, and 
many of you are, aware of its usefulness in a 
complete scheme of social education. Cer- 
tainly one short novel in the February issue 
of Scribner’s is obviously adapted to treat- 
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ment in social studies classes. “Seasoned 
Timber” by Dorothy Canfield is in reality 
a shortened form of a long novel by the same 
name which will be published by Har- 
court Brace. As it stands it is a story of ab- 
sorbing, breathless, interest and one that a 
social studies teacher might use to illustrate 
his own ideas of what constitutes a valid way 
of life. “You know I kinda like to see old 
T. C. stand up for his ideas. Make all those 
Assembly talks of his seem ’sthough they 
really meant something to him, don’t it?” 

The speech of the school principal to his 
faculty meeting might be regarded as a 
model. “I called this faculty meeting to 
make sure that all of you understand the 
question which faces us. The one point I 
want to make clear is that no pressure will 
be put on any member of the staff. You are 
all quite free to take any stand you think 
right or, if you prefer, to take no stand at 
all.” 

The narrow frankness—and moral insight 
—of a great people is apparent in one of the 
teachers. “I guess the fact is, what I'd like 
would be to have nobody but New England 
folks around. And mostly Vermonters at 
that. But my goodness, I can’t abide ma- 
genta. But I wouldn't vote for a law for- 
bidding women from wearing it. I think Mr. 
Wheaton’s conditions are simply horrid. 
If it depends on me, I wouldn’t touch his 
money with a ten-foot pole.” 

The final resolution of the plot turns on 
the three-century-old machinery of New 
England town meeting—great, beloved, and 
contrary beyond all reckoning. As one by 
one, or by twos and threes, the citizens of 
the town come to vote, “democracy poured 
in and out of its temple, casting its myste- 
rious unguessable verdict in the delphic urn 
of the ballot box.” 


HILE I am on this subject of the 
W reve as a teaching instrument in the 
social studies may I remind you of the Febru- 
ary installment of Nora Waln’s “Reaching 


for the Stars” in the Atlantic. This portion 
of the novel deals with Austria before the 


recent union with Germany, and it is in the 
light of that impending event that it should 
be read for its picture of the very recent 
past and for the thumbnail explanations of 
events in the further past—back into the 
middle ages at times. 


waa MONEY” in the February Harp. 


ers, although not fiction, has a good deal 
of the same appeal. The author, called 
“Martin Proctor” for the sake of anonymity, 
moved his own fortune out of Germany jl. 
legally and was for some months active in 
the whole business of smuggling money and 
valuables out of Germany. He recites at 
some length methods that, constantly chang. 
ing like American slang, can be discussed 
without adding anything to the comfort of 
the German authorities because by this time 
a whole new set of practices have taken the 
place of those described here. He tells about 
smugglers on railroad trains who enter the 
train and hang up two hats on separate pegs, 
one containing concealed money and the 
other as an alibi if the customs officials hap- 
pen to notice the hat with the money; who 
hang up a regulation sleeping car coat 
hanger that is really stuffed with compressed 
money; who carry valuable jewels reset to 
imitate imitation jewelry. “On both sides, 
the instinct of self-preservation is at work, 
adding to the bitterness. Even more percep- 
tibly Nazi finances are bleeding. A silent few 
alone realize the gravity of Hitler’s secret 
war.” 


NOTHER article in the February issue 
A of Scribner’s also lends itself to un- 
conventional, but effective, teaching, “Sell- 
ing George VI to the U. S.” by Josef Israels 
II. Like an earlier article on selling a Re- 
publican presidential candidate to the 
country for 1940 this, in spite of its amus- 
ing tone and sharp wit, is really a serious 
study of propaganda. This is a “BASIC 
PLAN for the royal visit . . . confidential 
memorandum with simple headlines . . . 
prepared for the British Foreign Office by 
John H. Doe Publicity, Inc.” 

There are discussed incidental and il- 
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juminating, and too little known, details 
of the customs of newspaper publicity, as 
for instance the fact that newspaper report- 
ers often are told more than they publish. 
“As at the White House, it should be under- 
sood that the King and Queen are not to be 
directly quoted, except on special authoriza- 
tion. It must be remembered that anything 
the King or Queen, or their representatives, 
may say can be kept out of the newspapers 
unfailingly and with perfect confidence by 
stating to the assembled press that the ma- 
terial is ‘off the record.’ The American press, 
iftreated in a friendly manner, is thoroughly 
reliable in this respect, and any public con- 
fidence, error, or ill-advised statement may 
be kept from the public more effectively in 
this manner than by setting up barriers be- 
tween interviewer and interviewee.” 

If you have considered with apprehension 
the possible spectacle that may be made by 
America’s public curiosity to see the British 
King and Queen, you may be glad of this 
opportunity to point out some of the as- 
pects that will arouse the sense of the 
ridiculous which has in the past helped the 
American people over many and many a 
hard place. 

“American officialdom will be under tre- 
mendous pressure for opportunities to meet 
the King and Queen. Every Senator and 
Congressman, as well as Cabinet members 
and influential politicians, will have his 
candidates for a chance to enter the White 
House and see them. This problem might 
best be disposed of by the holding of one 
large garden party on the White House 
grounds. As many as 10,000 people could 
be handled at such a party in the same man- 
ner as at Buckingham Palace—that is let 
them gather and have simple refreshments 
while the King and Queen walk and bow 
through the crowd once or twice, with an 
understanding that they cannot undertake 
personal greetings and handshakes. Invita- 
tions to this party could be controlled by 
the White House and handled mainly by 
members of Congress.” 


As for the result: “If the royal visit is to 
appear in later years on the profit side of 
the ledger, the utmost public-relations skill 
must be employed. That means the imme- 
diate enlistment of the United States into 
the forces of militant democracy and also 
that in future years the American people 
shall think of the British Empire in terms 
of the personalities of George and Elizabeth 
and shall feel at times when danger might 
threaten the British Empire that George 
and Elizabeth are nice friendly people, are 
like Americans and worthy of our sympathy, 
our financial support and, if necessary, our 
arms.” 


OR its indirect influence on yourselves as 

teachers rather than for its direct use in 
the classroom I recommend “The Archer- 
Shee Case” by Alexander Woollcott in the 
February issue of the Atlantic Monthly. The 
point of his recital there is entirely differ- 
ent, but, nevertheless, a teacher must neces- 
sarily see the teacher’s aspect of it. Mr Wooll- 
cott’s interest is not so much the original 
injustice done by the school authorities as 
it is in the long process of English law and 
public opinion whereby the original wrong 
was righted. For that, too, it is interesting, 
but for teachers, and indeed for all adults 
who deal with the young, this poignant tale 
has another kind of usefulness. The whole 
trouble did go back to the difficulty the 
authorities of the school had in putting 
themselves in the pupil’s place even enough 
to realize for a moment that it was a real 
human boy’s life and career that they were 
deciding on insufficient evidence. One 
moment's real concern with the boy as a 
human being would have prevented the 
whole disaster, and perhaps its recital may 
serve to quicken in the reader’s mind and 
heart the sense of the ever present but too 
easily forgotten reality that the decisions 
that a teacher must make by wholesale are 
for the pupils involved not a wholesale mat- 
ter at all but, quite on the contrary, a one- 
decision-in-a-lifetime matter. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Plans for the meeting of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies in connection with 
the National Education convention on July 
3 at San Francisco are already taking form. 
A luncheon meeting will be held at the 
Empire Hotel, adjacent to the Civic Center, 
at which Chester Rowell has been invited to 
speak on Problems of the Pacific, and Percy 
Martin of Stanford University to speak on the 
Lima Conference. 

Reservations for tickets, at $1.50 each, may 
be made with W. A. Wieland, George Wash- 
ington High School, San Francisco. 

R. W. 


An account of the Cleveland meetings of 
the National Council for the Social Studies 
on February 25, will appear in the April issue. 


NEW YORK STATE COUNCIL 


On December 27, 1937, at a meeting in 
Syracuse, the New York State Council for the 
Social Studies was organized. At that time, 
sixty-two persons composed the group of 
charter members. Within a year this member- 
ship has grown until there are now over four 
hundred teachers and administrators included. 
The Council holds two annual meetings, one 
in Syracuse each year during the Christmas 
holidays and the other in connection with 
summer sessions at different universities within 
the state. The summer conference this year is 
to be held at Cornell University. 

On December 28, 1939, the second annual 
meeting of the New York State Council for 
the Social Studies was held in Syracuse. The 
speakers were Dr Warren W. Knox of the State 
Education Department, Dr Clyde B. Moore of 
Cornell University, Dr T. H. Robinson of 
Colgate University, and Dr Philip H. Taylor of 


the Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, Syracuse University. 

Dr Knox spoke about the proposed syllabus 
for social studies courses in secondary schools, 
The complete program was not released, but 
Dr Knox indicated that the program would be 
built around five constants: (1) Man lives in 
groups; (2) The natural environment condi- 
tions group life; (3) Man labors to satisfy 
human wants; (4) Culture develops through 
the interaction of men engaged in satisfying 
human wants; and (5) Social control regulates 
group living. 

Apparently these five constants would be the 
basis of organization of the social studies pro- 
gram throughout the junior and senior high 
school, with different aspects of each constant 
treated in different grades. Dr Knox encour 
aged teachers to expect release of a preliminary 
bulletin within the next few weeks. 

An encouraging development in social stud- 
ies instruction in New York State is the for- 
mation of local and regional councils of social 
studies teachers for the discussion of common 
problems. One of the major functions of the 
State Council is to promote the function of 
such groups and to aid in their work wherever 
possible. 

The following officers were elected for the 
year 1939: Kenneth E. Gell, John Marshall 
High School, Rochester, president; Harold M. 
Long, High School, Glens Falls, first vice 
president; Hannah J. Hanway, Elementary 
Schools, Elmont, second vice-president; Roy A. 
Price, Syracuse University, executive secretary; 
Vaughan F. Abercrombie, High School, Scotia, 
treasurer; Loren S. Woolston, Madison High 
School, Rochester, editor. 

Bulletins. Under the editorship of Loren S. 
Woolston of Rochester the New York State 
Council is undertaking to serve as a clearing 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


nouse for individual teachers and for local 

acher groups in the state. News items, articles 

of professional value, and reviews are invited. 
R. A. P. and L. S. W. 


GENESEE-FINGER LAKES COUNCIL 


At the first meeting of the newly elected 
poard of Directors of the Genesee-Finger Lakes 
Council for the Social Studies, an affiliate of 
the New York State Council, Kenneth E. Gell, 
of John Marshall High School in Rochester, 
yas chosen president, and Dorothea S. Michel- 
gn, also of John Marshall, was elected execu- 
tive secretary. Although this organization is 
oily a year old, the Board was pleased to learn 
that the membership roll contains more than 
one hundred names and that the treasury boasts 
of a substantial balance. 

The chief item of business was the decision 
of the Board to advance a sum of money to 
mall regional groups within the organization 
for the purpose of promoting meetings of 
these groups during the winter months when 
it is impossible for people to travel long dis- 
tances conveniently. This does not mean that 
the present set-up of the Genesee-Finger Lakes 
organization will be changed, but it is hoped 
that more frequent and more convenient meet- 
ings of social studies teachers will increase the 
slidarity of the group and keep the teachers 
better informed of what is going on in the 
social studies field. 

The teachers of the Canandaigua-Geneva 
area, under the leadership of Miss Marion 
Burgess, have arranged a meeting early in 
February, the theme of which is “Current 
Trends in the Social Studies.” D.S. M. 


INDIANA 


A well attended social studies conference was 
held at Manchester College, North Manchester, 
Indiana, on Saturday, January 21. It had been 
planned under the direction of Professor A. W. 
Cordier of Manchester College, who was as- 
sisted by other members of the faculty and 
students of the institution. A general session 
with Charles E. Cook, superintendent: of schools 
of North Manchester, as chairman, was ad- 
dressed by Robert H. Wyatt, executive secre- 
tary of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association, 
on “Objectives of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association,” and Carl G. F. Franzen, professor 
of secondary education, Indiana University, 
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on “The Social Studies and the Objectives of 
Education.” 

Another general session in the afternoon was 
addressed by R. O. Hughes, of the Department 
of Curriculum Study, Public Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, on “The Social Studies in a Disturbed 
Age.” Six panel discussions in the morning 
dealt with these subjects: “The Utilization of 
Community Resources,” “The Teaching of 
Current Events,” “The Use of Workbooks,” 
“The Development of Citizenship in the Ele- 
mentary Grades,” “Integration in the Social 
Studies,” and “Evaluation in the Social Stud- 
ies.” In the afternoon six other panels con- 
sidered: “Education vs Propaganda,” ““Tech- 
niques for the Improvement of Instruction,” 
“The Content of the Social Studies Curricu- 
lum,” “Visual Education,” “Problems of 
Guidance in the Secondary School,” and “The 
Organization of the Social Studies in the Grades 
for Teaching Purposes.” 

Superintendents and other supervisory offi- 
cials from the schools of Northern and Central 
Indiana who were present included Merle J. 
Abbett of Fort Wayne, Herbert S. Jones of 
Gary, Virgil Stinebaugh of Indianapolis, and 
W. A. Butcher of South Bend. Ralph W. Cor- 
dier of State Teachers College, Clarion, Penn- 
sylvania, Olis Jamison of Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, A. R. Eiken- 
berry of Manchester College, Robert A. La 
Follette of Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, and numerous teachers and supervisors of 
Indiana public schools also participated as 
leaders in the various panel discussions. 


CHICAGO 


The Chicago Council for the Social Studies 
meets monthly at the Central YMCA Cafeteria, 
19 S. LaSalle Street; .the date is usually the 
third Monday of the month. 

The October meeting was devoted to the 
topic of “The TVA and Social and Economic 
Planning.” The guest speaker was Dr Walter 
Verrity, recently returned from an extensive 
tour of the valley. He not only reported upon 
the activities of the TVA but also illustrated his 
remarks with colored movies. Discussion and 
round table followed the lecture. 

The November meeting was a planning ses- 
sion for an activity that culminated in an 
excellent play for young people. One of the 
members, Dr Mary F. Balcomb, and her sister 
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Frances W. Balcomb, recently published a play 
dealing with the munitions industry and propa- 
ganda methods. The Civic Youth Council, a 
young people’s organization, had presented 
this play and met with a great deal of com- 
mendation. The Chicago Council for the So- 
cial Studies sponsored and financed a special 
performance at the Central YMCA Audito- 
rium. Young people from all of Chicago’s high 
schools were invited. Representatives from 
peace and civic organizations addressed the 
young people, telling what these organizations 
are doing to educate for intelligent citizenship 
in Chicago. 

The December meeting was waived in favor 
of the National Council’s meeting at the Stevens 
Hotel, December 29. All members were notified 
of this and requested to attend; special an- 
nouncements were sent to all social science 
department heads. 

The meeting on Monday, January 16, was 
devoted to the topic of “Negro Urban Problems 
in Chicago.” The chief speaker was Golden 
B. Darby, formerly director of Dunbar Social 
Service Center, Syracuse, New York, member 
of the New York Crime Commission, and di- 
rector of a state survey, “Economic and Social 
Conditions Among Urban Negroes.” The presi- 
dent of the Negro Chamber of Commerce, 
Walter L. Marshall, took part in the discus- 
sion along with J. E. Mitchem, actuary and 
treasurer of the Victory Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. The frank and open discussion 
which followed Mr Darby's presentation kept 
the meeting at a high level of interest. Paul R. 
Busey of the Bloom Township High School, 
Chicago Heights, attended the meeting and 
represented his social science department. 

R. L. 


IOWA 


The annual Iowa History Conference will 
be held on the campus of the State University 
of Iowa, April 14 and 15. The program in- 
cludes “Clio in Overalls” by Herbert Heaton 
of the University of Minnesota; “History and 
the Social Sciences—Whither?” by Chauncey S. 
Boucher of the University of Nebraska; and 
“Democracy and Dictators in Latin America” 
by J. Fred Rippy of the University of Chicago. 
Wallace Notestein of Yale and Howard R. 
Anderson of Cornell are also expected to speak 
on subjects still to be announced. E. E. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The January number of the Southern Cali. 
fornia Social Studies Review gives considerable 
attention to fields related to social studies, 
Harrison M. Karr, in “Speech in the Integrated 
Program,” concludes that integration improves 
the motivation for speech activities and pro- 
vides ample opportunity for speech develop. 
ment. Helen Story Brown sketches “A Unit on 
Vocations” in a senior-year economics course, 
E. J. Erickson analyzes ““The Democratic Class. 
room Situation,” suggesting specific procedures 
and differentiated opportunities for active 
participation according to abilities. Gertrude 
Dickerson outlines a program for “Motivating 
the English Skills in the Social Studies.” Paul 
F. Devine develops briefly the possibilities of 
“Science for Citizenship.” Elizabeth Gaudy 
describes the use of “Student Broadcasts as 
Motivation,” and B. C. Winegar, the editor, 
contributes “Health Education in the Social 
Studies.” 

The president, Raymond Brown, notes with 
satisfaction a paid-up membership of 465. 


RADIO IN EDUCATION 


The January number of Educational Method 
is devoted to the radio in education, under the 
editorship of I. Keith Tyler of the Ohio State 
University. 

In “Radio’s Function in Education” Mr 
Tyler discusses the importance of radio, the 
opportunities for participation in events 
through radio listening, and the educational 
possibilities of informal listening, in-school and 
out-of-school] listening, and through the use 
of recordings. He is also concerned with the 
development of discrimination: ‘To distin- 
guish the artistic, the lasting, the esthetic, and 
the genuine . . . requires training. To detect 
propaganda, to look for hidden assumptions, to 
recognize glittering generalities requires guid- 
ance.’’ He makes several suggestions, including: 
“In the high school social studies let the stu- 
dents study radio as a form of communication 
and propaganda. Let them compare frankly 
one news broadcaster with another, on the 
basis of authenticity and bias. Study the tech- 
niques of propaganda and see whether they 
are used in radio programs. Commercial ‘plugs’ 
should be analyzed to discover the appeals 
that are being used.” 
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Norman Woelfel considers “Educational Op- 

rtunity on the Airways,” with attention to 
news reporting, cultural and _ educational 
broadcasts, and programs concerned with oc- 
cupations, science, literature, and music. 

Harold Kent contributed “Planning the Edu- 
cational Broadcast,” Hazel L. Gibbony “Radio 
and the Elementary School Child,” Arthur 
Stenius “Radio Units and Courses in High 
School’’"—with attention to civics and econom- 
ics units—, and Ruth Nethercott and Donald 
E. Bird describe “The High School Radio 
Workshop.” There are also articles on Eng- 
lish and science teaching, and a list of “Sources 
of Materials for Radio in Education” com- 
piled by Mr Tyler. 

These articles are available in a separate 
pamphlet at 25 cents a copy, or less in quan- 
tities. Address 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, 
Washington. 


TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR 


“America’s Town Meeting of the Air,” which 
broadcasts over the Blue Network of NBC on 
Thursday evenings from 9:30 to 10:30, EST, 
has developed services for high school groups. 
High School Associates of Town Hall will re- 
ceive an advisory bulletin, “Town Meeting 
Goes to School,” together with “Town Meeting 
Comes to Town,” a “Discussion Leader's 
Handbook,” copies’ of a special pamphlet for 
students, “How to Discuss: A Guide for Mem- 
bers of Forums,” and other materials. Weekly 
services in connection with each broadcast 
are also provided. The annual fee for any 


groups which become Town Hall Associates is 


$10. 

A three-week trial of part of the service is 
open to groups that address the Town Hall 
Advisory Service, 123 West 43rd Street, New 
York. 


SERVICE BUREAU FOR INTERCULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


Efforts to integrate the various national and 
racial groups in our American population are 
being carried on by the Service Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, 106 Waverly Place, 
New York. The Bureau gives guidance to teach- 
ers and community leaders who recognize the 
need for developing appreciation of the gifts 
which each group brings and the need for pre- 
serving these gifts. To accomplish this the 


Service Bureau collects facts about the partici- 
pation of the various groups in American life, 
guides projects in public schools, trains teach- 
ers and other leaders in the techniques of 
intercultural education, and conducts a 
Guidance-by-Mail Department. 

Experimentation has been carried on in 
more than fifty schools, which has produced 
integrated and tested programs of intellectual 
and emotional education on a number of the 
national and racial groups of which America is 
composed. Courses in Intercultural Education 
have been given in Harvard-Boston Univer- 
sity Extension, at Teachers College, Columbia, 
at Temple University, Philadelphia, and at 
the University of California, Berkeley, and 
are now being given at New York University. 

Classroom units designed to be used in 
various departments of the high school, sug- 
gestions for homeroom and group discussions, 
and bibliographies on many of the ethnic 
groups are prepared by the Service Bureau. 
A list of these can be obtained on request. The 
published materials though written for use in 
the public and private schools have been 
adapted by other groups, such as church 
schools, YMCA’s, YWCA’s, Girl Scouts, Adult 
Education leaders, and many civic groups. In 
addition to publishing materials the Service 
Bureau acts as a clearing house for pamphlet 
literature on the racial and national groups 
and their adjustment to American life. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION RECORDINGS 


The United States Office of Education will 
soon make available to schools and other social 
and educational institutions the recordings 
of one of its most significant radio programs, 
“Americans All—Immigrants All.” The broad- 
casts dramatize the entry of nearly 40,000,000 
immigrants, “the most spectacular movement 
in all history,” and tell of the contributions 
made by each cultural group to American 
civilization. 

The programs are heard every Sunday after- 
noon over a coast-to-coast network of 98 sta- 
tions of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
at 2 P.M. EST; 1 p.m. CT; 12 M. MT; 11 A.M. 
PT. The scripts are written by Gilbert Seldes. 
Recordings for each of these programs will 
be made available for classroom and audito- 
rium use in both 3314 and 78 r.p.m., suitable 
for phonograph or transcription equipment. 
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Detailed information on the recordings is 
obtainable through the Service Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, 106 Waverly Place, 
New York, which is cooperating with the Of- 
fice of Education in the production of “Ameri- 
cans All—Immigrants All.” Prices have not 
been determined, but the recordings will be 
within easy financial reach of most social and 
educational institutions. 


ADDITIONS TO “SCHOOL LIST” FILMS 


“Word from Films, Incorporated, states that 
The Plainsman has been added to its ‘School 
List’ of Photoplays now available in 16mm 
size. Maid of Salem will be available after 
February ist and Clarence after March 15th. 
Complete information on this organization’s 
distribution plan to schools can be had by 
writing to headquarters, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City” (Educational Screen, January, 


1939). 
NEW FILM ON COFFEE 


“The story of coffee culture is depicted in 
the new two-reel educational talking picture, 
Coffee—from Brazil to You, produced by Wil- 
liam Burton Larsen for the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. Coffee-growing 
procedures as practised on the big plantations 
of Brazil are illustrated—the ‘burning over’ 
of newly cut area selected for a new plantation, 
planting the coffee beans from which coffee 
plants are grown—followed by scenes of process 
work and the loading of coffee into ships at 
Santos. The story finishes in the roasting plants 
in Brooklyn with the packaging of the coffee. 
The film is loaned free to responsible educa- 
tional institutions except for express charges. 
Prints are available in 16mm and 35mm sound. 
It is suggested to those who wish to book the 
picture to kindly send two or three alternative 
dates” (Educational Screen, January, 1939). 


CHILD LABOR LANTERN SLIDES 


A lantern slide lecture on Child Labor in 
America Today, with text and 56 slides, is avail- 
able for $2.00 and return postage from the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 


April 14 of each year has been proclaimed, 
by the President, Pan American Day. Materials 


for developing school or other programs may 
be obtained free of charge by writing to the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. ¢ 
School Life for February lists such material, 
noting that because of the limited supply of 
materials it will be sent by the Union only to 
teachers or group leaders. 


SELECTED REFERENCES: SOCIAL STUDIES 


The School Review for February includes 
R. M. Tryon’s annual compilation of titles of 
articles and books in the social sciences, and 
Edith P. Parkin’s corresponding list for geog. 
raphy. Dora V. Smith contributes a list for 
English, Wilbur L. Beauchamp for science, 
Ernest R. Breslich for mathematics, and Francis 
F. Powers for foreign language. 


RANDOM REFERENCES 
Conservation. 


Good References for Conservation Education 
in Elementary Schools, Bibliography No. 70, 
1938. Office of Education. 

Good References for Conservation Education 
in Secondary Schools, Bibliography No. 55, 
1938. Office of Education. 

Good References on Conservation of Trees 
and Forests for Use in Elementary Schools, 
Bibliography No. 71, 1938. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Good References on Conservation of Birds, 
Animals, and Wild Flowers for Use in Ele- 
mentary Schools, Bibliography No. 72, 1938. 
Office of Education. 

Conservation in the Education Program Bul- 
letin No. 4, 1937. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 10 cents. 

Safety. 

Sportsmanlike Driving. Washington, D. C., 
American Automobile Association, 1938. 
502 p. illus. $2.50. (Discounts to members 
and educational institutions. Apply to pub- 
lisher.) Written and edited by specialists in 
traffic and in teaching. Material is presented 
in five units with suggestion for teaching. 


Famous American Women. 

Bolton, Mrs Sarah (Knowles). Lives of Girls 
Who Became Famous. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell. 

Dorr, Rheta Louise (Child). Susan B. Anthony, 
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the woman who changed the mind of a na- 
tion. New York: Stokes. 

Harper, Mrs Ida (Husted). The Life and Work 
of Susan B. Anthony. Including public ad- 
dresses, her own letters and many from her 
contemporaries during 50 years. A story of 
the evolution of the status of women. In- 
dianapolis: Hollenbeck Press, g vols. 

Horton, Edith. A Group of Famous Women. 
Stories of Their Lives. Boston: Heath. 

Howe, M. A. DeWolfe. Causes and Their 
Champions. Boston: Little, Brown. 

Shaw, Anna Howard. The Story of a Pioneer. 
Chapters IX and X. New York: Harpers. 


RECENT THESES 


Dwyer, Madeline T. Character education 
through biography. Master’s, 1938, Boston 
University. 102 p. ms. 

Frierson, Marguerite S. Study of children’s 
knowledge of current political and civic in- 
formation. Master’s, 1938, Boston Univer- 
sity. 136 p. ms. 

Frits, Clair. Study of the change in civic atti- 
tudes and civic information as a criterion 
for teaching procedure. Master’s, 1935, 
Pennsylvania State College. 36 p. ms. 


RECENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Baisden, Leo B., and O'Reilly, E. P. “Elementary Social 
Studies Curriculum,” Curriculum Journal, X:60-63, 
February, 1939. Development of a six-year program 
with an approach “from the social functions point of 
view.” 

Bathurst, Effie G. “Specializing Experiences in Conserva- 
tion,” School Life, XXIV:149-50, February, 1939. 
Community activities, including excursions, surveys, 
and club work, with special attention to conservation. 

Carrothers, Chester C. “An Adventure in Community 
Relations,” Curriculum Journal, X:69-72, February, 
1939. A twelfth year American Problems class initiates 
a campaign for the adoption of a council-manager 
plan of government. 

Davis, Mary Dabney. “Teaching Aids for Teachers,” 
School Life, XXIV:144-47, February, 1939. Tabula- 
tions of aids available from government agencies and 
professional and noncommercial organizations, with 
addresses. Includes periodicals, booklists, booklets and 
study outlines, motion pictures, slides, posters, pic- 
tures, and exhibits. 

Emery, Julia. “Knowledge of Current Affairs,” Second- 
ary Education, VIII:11-13, January, 1939. Report of 
tests administered to 12,000 students. 


Emery, Julia. “Revelations of a Testing Program in 
Current Affairs,” School Review, XLVII:128-32, Feb- 
ruary, 1939. Concludes that “there needs to be a back- 
ground of minimum essentials”; that “there is much 
confusion in our [i.e., educators’] thinking on at- 
titudes”; that basic concepts and geographical knowl- 
edge are defective, and that pupils’ social studies 
preparation is superficial; and that “chronological 
order is important for understanding.” 

Gray, H. A. “Instructional Sound Film Utilization,” 
Educational Screen, XVIII:10-12, ~~ 1939. 
General principles illustrated by the film Water 
Power, developed for intermediate grade human 
geography. ‘ 7 

Larson, Etta L. “A Course in Personal Economics in a 
High School,” Secondary Education, VIII:21-24, 
January, 1939. A checking of requirements for pre- 
ferred vocations against personal qualifications, fol- 
lowed by attention to personal budgets, efficient buy- 
ing, advertising, balanced recreation, and insurance. 

Lucke, Elmina R. “Travel Study at Lincoln School,” 
Curriculum Journal, X:66-68, February, 1939. Schooi 
trips by social studies classes under grants from the 
Sloan Foundation. 

Osborn, L. G. “Relative Difficulty of High-School Sub- 
jects,” School Review, XLVII:95-100, February, 1939. 
In ratings by 8,785 pupils of the difficulty of 31 sub- 
jects the boys ranked economics fourteenth, civics 
eighteenth, American history twentieth, modern his- 
tory twenty-second, and sociology twenty-fifth. Girls 
ranked civics eleventh, economics sixteenth, American 
history eighteenth, modern history twentieth, and 
sociology twenty-fourth. All social sciences except 
sociology were rated harder by girls than by boys. 

Rienow, Robert. “Test Tube for Citizenship,” Second- 
ary Education, VIII:7-10, January, 1939. Laboratory 
study of political activity and processes through 
forums or assemblies and actual participation in civic 
affairs. 


FIRST ISSUE WANTED 


The American Book Company, 88 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, will pay 50 cents each 
for copies, to a total of 100, of the January, 
1937, number of Social Education (Volume I, 
Number 1). Copies must be in condition suit- 
able to use in bound volumes. 


Readers are invited to send in items—pro- 
grams and accounts of meetings, curriculum 
changes and classroom experiments, or per- 
sonal items of general interest—for “Notes and 
News.” Items for May should be sent in by 
April r. 

Contributors to this issue include Elmer 
Ellis, R. O. Hughes, Ray Lussenhop, Dorothea 
S. Michelson, Roy A. Price, Ruth West, and 
Loren S. Woolston. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Motion Pictures and Radio: Modern Tech- 
niques for Education. By Elizabeth Laine. 
New York: McGraw Hill, 1938. Pp. x, 165. 
$1.75. 

This volume is one of twelve published by 
the Regents Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Public Education in the State of New 
York. Its publication indicates the Inquiry’s 
conviction that the motion picture and the 
radio are potent forces in modern education 
and, as such, deserve attention. “The views 
expressed are those of the author; the Regents 
do not assume responsibility for them” (p. 
viii). The study was made during the latter 
part of 1936 and the first part of 1937 and 
includes a survey of the literature of the field 
and a summary of present practices as observed 
not only in the state of New York but also in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, and in 
Washington, D. C. 

In the first eighty-two pages of her report 
Dr Laine deals with the motion picture as it 
influences children in the commercial theatre 
and in the classroom. The motion picture 
theatre is rightly considered as a powerful 
factor in the education of today’s youth. 
“With an average weekly attendance of 
eighty-five millions of motion picture theatres, 
impressions of every conceivable kind must 
indeed be made on the spectators” (p. 4). An 
excellent review of the work of the numerous 
organizations dealing with the educational 
problems presented by the motion picture 
theatre is included. It is to be regretted that 
the author did not include recommendations 
whereby educational authorities could coop- 
erate in this work. 

In the second chapter the production and 
cost of non-theatrical motion pictures is con- 
sidered. The production of industrial, govern- 
mental, educational, and miscellaneous films 
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is briefly described, and the existing methods 
of distributing these films are set forth. Little 
help is furnished here for the teacher seeking 
guidance as to the worth of the great number 
of films that are available. For example, the 
only comment made on the Yale University 
Chronicles of America Photoplays is to point 
out that such a series exists. The teacher must 
also look elsewhere for more explicit directions 
as to where the chief distributors are located 
and the methods by which the films may be 
scheduled. The evidence for using the motion 
picture to increase the size of classes is pre- 
sented with more emphasis than would seem 
to be justified in the light of contrary opinions 
held on this point. 

The discussion of motion pictures is con- 
cluded with chapters on the “Adaptation of 
Motion Pictures to Education” (chap. iii) and 
a “State Educational Motion Picture Pro- 
gram” (chap. iv). The experimental evidence 
on the use of films in the educational process 
is thoroughly reviewed, but there is little eval- 
uation of the findings in each case. The author 
finds that “the most conspicuous gap in the 
supply of school films is caused by the absence 
of films for the social sciences. Practically no 
films for this field are available in this coun- 
try” (p. 47). This is hardly in accord with the 
facts. The reviewer has recently made a survey 
of the social science films available for illustrat- 
ing various aspects of American civilization 
and found over five hundred films available. 
The important point here is that the films 
available are extremely uneven in character. 
The need is for better social science films. Dr. 
Laine sets up four major functions which 
should be performed by a state department of 
visual education: (1) the dissemination of in- 
formation concerning films, equipment, and 
teaching techniques; (2) the training of 
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teachers in the use of motion pictures; (3) ex- 
rimentation and research in motion picture 
yse; and (4) circulation of equipment. 

On the whole the second half of the book, 
dealing with the use of the radio, is far supe- 
rior to the foregoing section on motion pic- 
tures. The radio is first considered as a medium 
for mass impressions, and the public taste in 
radio entertainment, as it is affected by present 
broadcasting arrangements, is analyzed. The 
special advantages of the radio to education 
seem to the author to be that it (1) introduces 
history in the making into the classroom; 
(2) keeps the schools in contact with the out- 
side world; (3) introduces the pupils to illus- 
trious personalities; (4) brings great music 
into the schools; (5) furnishes the schools with 
anew form of creative activity; (6) exemplifies 
good speech; (7) cultivates the powers of at- 
tentiveness. The experimental studies that 
indicate the power and place of radio in edu- 
cation are carefully reviewed and their find- 
ings are clearly set forth. The many educa- 
tional projects in radio broadcasting are 
reviewed. The value of these projects is com- 
mented upon in a brief and on the whole 
unsatisfactory manner. 

Dr Laine feels that the state department of 
education should serve as a clearing house of 
information on problems concerning the edu- 
cational use of the radio. She also recommends 
that a state school of the air should be initi- 
ated. If the ideal could be achieved, she feels 
that a chain of ultra-high-frequency stations 
should be established. The state department 
should initiate research and experimentation 
in this field. On the whole Dr Laine feels that 
a state administration of educational broad- 
casting would be superior to a highly central- 
ized system controlled by Washington. The 
state department would of course cooperate 
with Washington in every way possible. 

Motion Pictures and Radio constitutes a 
much needed review of these fields. The 
amount of work that went into it must have 
been tremendous. One is disappointed how- 
ever that it does not go further in its criticism 
of existing conditions and that more concrete 
steps toward adequate educational programs 
in these two fields were not recommended. In 
the light of the high quality of the specific 
program set forth in the summary volume of 
the Regents Inquiry (Education for American 


Life. New York: McGraw Hill, 1938) much 
was naturally expected of the subsequent 
volumes in the report. Perhaps the greatest 
value inherent in this volume lies in the 
groundwork it lays for further, more extensive 
and more critical work. 


W. H. Hartley 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Paterson 


Logical Aspects of Educational Measurement. 
By B. Othanel Smith. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. x, 182. $2.50. 


Students who wish to interpret educational 
measurement critically need a guide to its 
logical aspects. Books on educational measure- 
ment usually describe the procedures of con- 
structing measures but seldom explain the 
logic of measurement. To supply this need 
Smith adapts axioms, phrased by Campbell 
and Nagel for measurement in the natural 
sciences, and applies them to educational tests. 
He provides, also, an account of the origins of 
educational measurement from the develop- 
ment of parallel measurements in physics, the 
concepts of individual differences and evolu- 
tion in biology, the extension of mathematical 
Statistics, and the rise of precision psychology. 

Two sets of axioms are discussed under the 
categories of order and addition. Order, it is 
explained, is based upon the relations of 
things, and the various conditions of relation- 
ship must be satisfied for accurate measure- 
ment. Axioms of addition predicate that the 
sum of the properties is dependent only on 
the amount of the properties and not on the 
method or order of the additive process. 
The author claims that educational research 
workers have sought to establish an additive 
structure by statistical manipulations whereby 
equal units on the base line of the normal 
curve, representing the distribution of test 
scores, are taken as equal units of the quality 
measured. 

In a concluding chapter the author points 
out that what he defines as fundamental 
measurement requires that psychological phe- 
nomena must be capable of analysis into ele- 
ments, and these elements must then be 
amenable to specifications laid down by the 
calculus of science. The future of precise edu- 
cational measurement involves the isolation 
and quantification of the elements. Opposed 
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to such concepts of elements in precision psy- 
chology is organismic psychology which em- 
phasizes the unity of the entire psychological 
process and denies to some extent the existence 
of elements. 

Serious questions may be raised about the 
adequacy of treatment and interpretation of 
such topics as factor analysis, newer trends in 
measurement, and the Gestalt psychology. The 
author rules out rating scales as instruments 
of measurement by his definition. At other 
places sweeping and unsupported generaliza- 
tions are made, for example, about Quetelet’s 
interpretation of the “average man” and about 
the manner in which concepts in physics were 
borrowed by psychology. The author’s defini- 
tion of validity ignores the operational defini- 
tions of validity called for by such test tech- 
nicians as Tyler. The author fails to point out 
that conclusions on class size, methods of 
teaching, and homogeneous grouping are con- 
troversial, not only because of the faults in- 
herent in measuring instruments, but also be- 
cause of variable factors in methods, curricula, 
and pupil and teacher personnel of various 
studies. 

The merits of this book are: first, that it is 
a concise introduction to the logical bases of 
measurement; second, that it is a compilation 
and interpretation into one source of the pos- 
tulates of measurement which are usually 
found, if at all, in many scattered sources; and, 
third, that it presents the psychological postu- 
lates upon which measurement is based, and 
gives clear cut statements of some of the most 
basic issues and controversies in this field. In 
spite of its faults of omission and commission, 
it provides a much needed and elementary 
handbook for students who may wish to study 
not only the manipulation and construction of 
tests and measurements but also the origins 
and development of the postulates and axioms 
upon which educational measurement is 
based. 

J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 
Ohio State University 


The Changing Community. By Carle C. Zim- 
merman. New York: Harper, 1938. Pp. xiii, 
661. $3.50. 


This book makes a contribution to the 
knowledge of community life chiefly by de- 
tailed case-history analyses of the organization, 


character, and evolution of a considerable 
number of small communities, both rural and 
urban, in various parts of the world. Professor 
Zimmerman’s analysis is of particular value to 
an understanding of the present struggle be. 
tween the older democratic localism and the 
growing dictatorial centralization of social 
control through the development of a more 
cosmopolitan type of community life. The 
former localism, the more intimate “Gemeip. 
schaft” type, is generally being modified in the 
direction of the newer cosmopolitanism, the 
more impersonal “Gesellschaft” type, espe. 
cially by the coming of the larger industrialism 
and commercialism which are now confused 
in the turmoil of the changing methods of 
both economics and politics. 

These same contrasts of association have 
previously been indicated in somewhat differ- 
ent terms by other writers, but Professor Zim- 
merman brings out their concrete meaning in 
a new way by his careful studies of the 
day-to-day activities, beliefs, standards, and 
feelings of the residents of the small commu- 
nities in their struggle with the newer world 
wide forces of communication and trade. The 
matter is particularly important from the 
standpoint of the present struggle of democ- 
racy to maintain and enlarge its life of organic 
solidarity in reliable, equitable exchange of 
personal services, against the current tendency 
to set up a too mechanical solidarity of ex- 
changes imposed by force. It is pointed out 
“that Gemeinschaft (localistic) phases of so- 
ciety are maintained by intimate, emotionally 
charged social bonds such as maternal love, 
blood kinship, sex attraction, and neighborly 
understanding” emphasizing “the preservation 
and persistence of social organization,” where- 
as “economic gain and the fulfillment of 
more purely individual, selfish interests are 
stressed in Gesellschaft (cosmopolitan) asso- 
ciations.” The author says: “Both phases of 
life seem to be essential to the individual in his 
personal as well as in his group relations. The 
purpose of the study is to make this duality in 
the community understandable to the reader 
by comparing the opposite types of commu- 
nities that are to be found in modern life. It 
is not contended that either localism or cos- 
mopolitanism is better than the other. Both 
are necessary, but they may get out of balance. 

None of the communities have been 
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molded solely by the factors which this study 
has seen fit to emphasize. Other less well- 
defined, less emphasized influences have had 
their being” (pp. 82 ff). Therefore, “the basic 
problem of the modern community lies in the 
future role of localism within the context of an 
increasing emphasis upon standardization and 
centralization of government and _ business. 
Business and national government have always 
represented centralization—urbanism and cos- 
mopolitanism. But in recent time the two have 
literally joined hands” (pp. 630 ff). 

Among the significant conclusions drawn 
from the detailed factual studies of particular 
communities are the following: 


(1) Community life has a broader basis than do its 
economic relations. 

(2) It takes time for these broader relations to de- 
velop. The first period in a newly formed community is 
inevitably one of considerable confusion and antagonism 
among the social classes if some of them have a great 
deal more wealth or economic rights than the others. 

(3) . . - - One is not led inevitably to the conclusion 
that time alone guarantees a complete community 


life (p. 141). 

The complexity of the materials presented, 
the large space devoted to the details of par- 
ticular communities, and the absence of special 


teaching facilities, such as lists of questions 
and readings, make the book somewhat less 
serviceable as a class text than as a com- 
pendum of valuable factual data on the com- 
munity. 
CHARLES J. BUSHNELL 
University of Toledo 


Fundamentals of Housing Study. By Joseph 
Earl Davies. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1938. Pp. xii, 355. $2.85. 


This book, which is Dr Davies’ dissertation, 
should be of much interest to all teachers and 
administrators of the social studies from the 
lower grades through the junior college. 
Based on an analysis of recent literature on 
housing, it is particularly timely, appearing as 
it does now when housing is beginning to 
“come of age” in America. Recent federal, 
state, and local legislation is creating a wide 
public demand for accurate housing informa- 
tion. The general purpose of the volume is “to 
determine . . . through an analysis of writings 
on housing the factors basic to an understand- 
ing of the housing problem, with special refer- 








SOCIAL LIFE AND PERSONALITY 


A New High School Sociology 
By BOGARDUS AND LEWIS 


EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 
By JANZEN AND STEPHENSON 


What does tomorrow hold in store for the student of today? Will he go blindly 
ahead—his life forged and molded by forces he does not understand? Or will he be able to 





build his future in such a way that the social and economic forces which are constantly in- 
fluencing his every thought and act will work to his advantage? If he is to do this, he must 
have an intelligent understanding of these forces. These two books will give it to him. 
They are readable, authoritative, graphic. The problems they discuss are of today—and 


tomorrow! 
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ence to the United States” (p. 2). The factors 
studied include: (1) objectives of housing; 
(2) housing standards essential to a realiza- 
tion of these objectives; (3) shortages in con- 
temporary American housing in the light of 
these standards; (4) results of housing short- 
ages in terms of the objectives of housing; 
(5) shortages among the factors related to the 
production of housing; (6) shortages among 
factors related to the distribution of housing; 
(7) possible remedial procedures; and (8) sug- 
gestions for preparing units in the teaching of 
housing. 

Teachers of the social studies and curricu- 
lum builders will be especially rewarded by 
reading chapter xii on the “Use of This Study 
in Housing Education.” In this chapter one 
finds an overview, objectives, chief problems 
of the unit, suggested activities, suggestions for 
evaluation, and a bibliography of 283 refer- 
ences (pp. 305-48). The reviewer, in his search 
for the best ideas in regard to the teaching of 
our housing problems, has as yet been unable 
to uncover a more fruitful published source. 
Teachers and administrators interested in in- 
tegration and correlation with other subject 
fields such as English, literature, home eco- 
nomics, art, history, geography, mathematics, 
physical sciences, biological sciences will 
be pleased with the comparatively long 
list of activities possible in such a program. 
Dyed-in-the-wool “housers” are not apt to find 
anything new in this book. The study, ad- 
mittedly, is not limited to primary sources. 
The conclusions are not proved to be true. 
The most one can say is that they must be ac- 
cepted as being true according to the refer- 
ences and sources cited, which the author be- 
lieves to be reliable. More historical and archi- 
tectural background would make a few of the 
generalizations more authoritative and valid, 
unless, of course, it produced a contrary result 
by indicating other generalizations. Certainly 
the problem is not solved in this book or in our 
governmental arrangements. 

The book is recommended by this reviewer 
to teachers and curriculum builders who are 
willing to face one of America’s most serious 
problems—adequate housing for nearly one 
half of our families. The solution will come 
only if an adequate housing program is sup- 
ported by an enlightened public opinion. 

A. W. TROELSTRUP 


New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 


History of Ancient Civilization. Vol. II. The 
Roman World. By Albert A. Trever. New 
York: Harcourt Brace, 1939. Pp. xvi, 817. 
$4.00. 


Without doubt this is the finest history of 
Rome that has been published in several] 
decades. It is more than a sequel to the first 
volume of the series; it is a masterpiece in 
itself. Although written primarily for college 
students, it deserves to be used as a reference 
book by high school students and teachers of 
the social studies. Thirty-two pages are devoted 
to introductory material, 272 pages to the 
Roman republic, 321 pages to show the growth 
and culmination of the empire, with an addi- 
tional 110 pages for its decline, and g2 pages 
to the permanent influence of Roman civili- 
zation. The basic viewpoints are: (1) the essen- 
tial unity of the Roman world; (2) the inevi- 
table breakup of that world owing to the lack 
of adequate adjustments to the fact of expan- 
sion; and (3) the primary fact of the influence 
of the provinces, rather than the city of Rome, 
on the course of empire. Divided into nine 
parts it treats the subject matter as follows: 
geography, sources, and primitive Italy; early 
Roman republic (c. 509-265 B.c.); expansion 
on three continents (265-133 B.Cc.); last century 
of the Roman republic (133-27 B.c.); the 
Augustan age (27 B.C.-14 A.D.); the Julio 
Claudian period (14-68 a.p.); .. . Flavians and 
Antonines (69-180A.p.); the empire in its de- 
cline (180-337 A.D.); epilogue. 

Although the biographical treatment of 
Hannibal, Cato the Censor, Caesar, Cicero, 
Pliny the Younger, Tacitus, Seneca, and others 
are exceptionally well done, high school stu- 
dents will enjoy, in particular, the reasonable 
interpretation of Cato, the “debunked” com- 
mentary on Cicero as a “political trimmer,” 
the account of Caesar on the Ides of March, 
and the “inordinate vanity” of Pliny the 
Younger. The interpretation of Cleopatra, 
“not notably beautiful” and “very probably 
had no love for him” (referring to Antony), 
compared with the interpretation of Antony, 
“the devoted slave,” and Antony, the inspired, 
will undoubtedly evoke a great amount of dis- 
cussion. The treatment of Jesus of Nazareth, 
Paul, and the formulation of the Christian 
Church will give the teacher of the social 
studies ample historical data for according 
these significant factors in our civilization their 
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true perspectve. However, this primarily “his- 
toric” interpretation will not be received well 
in all communities, as the major emphasis is 
laced on Paul. 

The chapter on the “Decline of Roman 
Civilization” will be of special value to the 
teacher of the social studies. The author not 
only upholds the viewpoint that the decline 
of Rome was due to many causes, chief of 
which was the lack of proper adjustment to 
the newly acquired de facto empire but also 
states a theory of causation applicable to 
many movements and epochs of history. On 
page 697 we find: “We must rid ourselves of 
the crude nineteenth century mechanistic con- 
ception of unilinear causation and think in 
terms of dynamic interaction.” This is the best 
brief statement so far explaining the view 
point of social studies experts on the relation 
between historic cause and effect. The author 
pays very little attention to the Pax Romana 
in the traditional sense (in fact, so little that 
it is not mentioned in the index). However, he 
does point out the benefits of peace and 
orderly government which came in the first 
two centuries of the Christian era, and the 


benefits which Roman government brought 
conquered tribes (for example, p. 52). It may 
be that the Pax Romana has been too much 
emphasized in the past. One of Rome’s great- 
est contributions to world civilization was her 
development of law, and this volume amply 
discusses changes in law and legal concepts in 
their proper historic contexts, and also devotes 
a section (pp. 725-731) to summarization and 
interpretation of the whole development of 
Roman law. It gives a great deal of detail 
about literature, finance, education, society, 
politics, military events, religion, and source 
material. The plates are excellent, the maps 
fair, and the “Brief Chronological Chart of 
Roman History” is a decided aid to study. 
MARTHA A. EGELSTON 


New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, New York 


The United States at Work. By Maude Cot- 
tingham Martin and Clyde Edwards Cooper. 
Boston: Heath, 1938. Pp. xiv, 656. $1.96. 


On account of the extent to which teachers 
lean on textbooks, Charles A. Beard suggests 
that perhaps one of the most significant results 
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of the work of the Commission on the Social 
Studies of the American Historical Association 
will be the inducing of authors “to give more 
attention to the larger aims, inner relations 
and implications of their disciplines.” While 
there is no indication that The United States at 
Work was written because of Dr Beard’s state- 
ment, the authors do claim that it contains the 
material most likely to insure the realization 
of the aims and objectives of geographers as 
embodied in the Thirty-Second Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. 

The book, intended for junior high school 
pupils and based on the assumption that the 
pupils have already studied the United States 
as a part of North America, is a socialized, 
regional presentation of the economic develop- 
ment of the country rather than a more ad- 
vance treatment of topographical geography. 
Its emphasis is on the activities and problems 
of man as conditioned by the environment in 
which he lives. This broad field of material is 
divided into six units: an introductory unit 
dealing with the historical background and 
geographical environment of our civilization, 
a unit for each of the four economic regions 
into which the country is divided, and a con- 
cluding unit on trade and contemporary prob- 
lems. Each unit is in turn divided into per- 
tinent problems introduced by a list of points 
which the pupil is informed he must know 
before he can discuss the problem intelligently. 
These “points” should be of decided help in 
training children to study independently. 
With the exception of the introductory prob- 
lem on geographical environment, which in- 
cludes some mathematical geography, both 
language and material are well adapted to 
average and superior pupils in the grades for 
which the book is intended. Low ability pupils, 
especially in the seventh grade, will find the 
work difficult because the emphasis is on the 
development of ideas and _ generalizations 
rather than memorizing definite facts about 
cities or regions. 

The book is fairly well supplied with teach- 
ing aids. The best of these are the numerous 
and exceedingly well selected pictures. Their 
value has been enhanced by frequent refer- 
ences in the texts and by questions calling for 
comparison. Maps are good, but in a few in- 
stances their usefulness is impaired by the 


crease that results when a map covers two 
pages. This defect is more than compensated 
for by the handy size of the book, which should 
be appreciated by pupils having to carry their 
texts from room to room. It is hard to under. 
stand why so few of the carefully prepared 
charts have any notation as to the year or 
period to which their data applies, thus pre- 
venting easy comparison with other periods 
and current trends. Each problem is followed 
by helpful suggestions for things to do and 
reading lists, which would be improved by the 
addition of enrichment material other than 
texts. Nevertheless, the organization of mate. 
rial, the directive topics and the helps, indicate 
that the authors have given unusual thought 
to making the book pedagogically effective for 
assisting pupils to understanding and mastery, 
STANLEY E. HEAson 


Albany High School 
Albany, New York 


Building Minnesota. By Theodore C. Blegen. 
Boston: Heath, 1938. Pp. xii, 450, xvi. $1.48. 


Owatonna: The Social Development of a Min. 
nesota Community. By Edgar Bruce Wesley. 
Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 
1938. Pp. xvi, 168. $2.00. 


That state history can be presented effec- 
tively to secondary school students is con- 
vincingly demonstrated in Building Minne- 
sota. This text and the previously published 
study outline and bibliography Minnesota: 
Its History and Its People, by the same author 
(reviewed in Social Education, April 1937) 
provide for secondary and even higher schools 
excellent guides with which to explore the 
history of Minnesota and the upper Missis- 
sippi river valley. Skilful interweaving of 
national history into that of the state and 
region rounds out a simplified but astonish- 
ingly comprehensive state history. The ap 
proach is primarily topical but is sufficiently 
chronological to maintain a sense of continu- 
ity and change. Emphasis is judiciously dis- 
tributed among social, economic, political, 
religious, cultural, and other aspects. A felic- 
itous style of writing adds immeasurably to 
the charm of the book. Questions and study 
suggestions have been supplied by Professor 
Edgar B. Wesley. Ninety-four illustrations, 
fourteen maps, an appendix on materials for 
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further study, and a good index add to the 
effectiveness of the text. 

The volume is divided into forty-six sections 
which in turn are grouped in ten units. The 
first two units deal with geographic influences, 
Indian life and customs, the French and Brit- 
ish periods, and the era of the early fur trade. 
The remaining five-sixths of the text deal 
with the American period, beginning with the 

re-territorial period of American explora- 
tions, establishment of military posts, Indian 
troubles, missionary activities, decline of the 
fur trade, and the coming of permanent set- 
tlers. The picturesque territorial era of the 
fifties is presented in cross-section to give a 
vivid picture of life on the frontier, and this is 
followed by an account of the coming of state- 
hood, Minnesota in the Civil War, and the 
Sioux outbreak. From this point the story ex- 
pands to include the complex development of 
a state from a predominantly agricultural to 
a predominantly industrial economy. Three- 
quarters of a century of economic expansion, 
political adjustments, urbanization, social 
change, educational and cultural enrichment, 
through boom and depression, and war and 


peace, as Professor Blegen relates it, help us to 
understand why Minnesota today is one of 
the more progressive of the United States. 

Professor Blegen’s colleague in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Professor Wesley, has pro- 
duced a study of the Minnesota community 
of Owatonna (population, 1930: 7,654) that 
should prove to be an inspiration for local 
historians in Minnesota and elsewhere, and to 
social science teachers everywhere should be 
suggestive of the real possibilities for exploit- 
ing local history materials. The introductory 
bibliographical note indicates the wealth of 
such material that is readily available to any 
local historian who will look about him in his 
own community. 

Not without a certain unobjectionable local 
interest, Professor Wesley describes the begin- 
nings of Owatonna in 1854 and its early civic 
struggles, the coming of the railroad and the 
gradual transformation of the community 
from one of chiefly agricultural interests to 
one in which industry came to be of increasing 
importance, and the emergence of a self- 
conscious community with a civic pride pro- 
ductive of municipal services and improve- 
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ments, the establishment of educational, re- 
ligious, and social institutions and organiza- 
tions to a number and quality perhaps unusual 
in a community of that size. The author has 
not attempted to write a Middletown, but he 
does give an excellent picture of the develop- 
ment of a Minnesota community. There are 
nineteen illustrations and maps and a good 
index. 
CARLTON C. QUALEY 
Bard College 
Columbia University 


Designs for Personality. By Margaret E. Ben- 
nett and Harold C. Hand. New York: Mc- 
Graw Hill, 1938. Pp. xiii, 222. $1.36. 


Two well known California educators have 
collaborated in bringing out this little volume 
for use in such courses as orientation, guid- 
ance, and vocational civics. Both high school 
and college students will find the book helpful. 
It is the second of a series of three, the first, 
School and Life, intended especially for first- 
year high school students, and the third for 
Beyond High School. 

Personality, according to the authors, may 
be improved through the efforts of the individ- 
ual. Self-analysis is suggested in the first two 
chapters and a discussion of the biological 
heritage and the social environment is pre- 
sented in the third. The fifth chapter deals 
with objective methods of self-discovery and 
self-appraisal and affords an excellent intro- 
duction to the study of tests and measure- 
ments. Appearing near the close of the sixth 
chapter is this maxim: “Only as we forget self 
in the pursuit of interests greater than self can 
our personalities grow to greater proportions.” 
The general trend of the book is indicated in 
this and the eighth and ninth chapters, “What 
Do You Want of Life?” in which the authors 
assume that everybody possesses the four fun- 
damental desires for security, response, recog- 
nition, and new experience, and “Planning 
Your Vocational Preparation.” In the last 
chapter “What Will Life Mean to You?” the 
authors undertake to set forth a philosophy of 
life that will capture youthful imagination. 
Many will be interested in the ample bibli- 
ography at the end of the volume. 

J. F. SANTEE 


Oregon Normal School 
Monmouth 


Political Handbook of the World 1938: Paria. 
ments, Parties, and Press. Ed by Walter H. 
Mallory. New York: Harper for Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1938. Pp. 210. $2.50. 
The sub-title, “Parliaments, Parties and 

Press,” indicates the scope of the data in this 

Handbook. The table of contents is most im. 

pressive, listing the eighty-two separate gov. 

ernmental entities covered —from Albania 
through the League of Nations to Yugoslavia, 
with such “small fry” as Yemen thrown in for 
the sake of completeness. For each state, there 
is a numerical table of the parliamentary 
parties, with concise descriptions of their plat- 
forms. For Germany today, this is so simple, 
of course, that for good measure the editor 
adds the data on the pre-Hitler Reichstag. 

But for a nation like France, with dozens of 

parties, the account is complicated enough, as 

it is. The press data are particularly full, cover- 
ing the name of each paper, its political com- 
plexion, and its management. Included are the 

dailies, weeklies, and even quarterlies of a 

political nature. For the United States are 

listed, for instance, a full page of foreign 
language papers—again, from Albanian to 

Yugoslavian. The Handbook’s usefulness may 

be limited to the few who require such specific 

political information, but for them it may be 
indispensable. 
RICHARD M, PERDEW 


High School 
Bronxville, New York 


The French Revolution as Told by Contem- 
poraries. By E. L. Higgins. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1938. Pp. x, 463. $2.75. 

In selecting, translating, and editing this 
volume of source material Professor Higgins 
has rendered a notable service to history 
teachers concerned with this important field. 
Familiar with classroom needs and problems 
from his experience at the Arkansas State 
Teachers College, he has attempted to lend to 
history the vividness and immediacy of a con- 
temporaneous pageant and to “present the 
French Revolution through the medium of 
contemporaries and as a connected narrative” 
(preface, vii). The result is a welcome volume 
which will furnish lecturers with many quot- 
able passages on the main events of the late 
eighteenth century and serve as a source book 
in college courses on the revolutionary period. 
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The subject matter is organized in twenty- 
nine chapters on a conventional political pat- 
tern. All the principal actors from Voltaire to 
Bonaparte are represented by appropriate quo- 
tations which, by suitable arrangement, con- 
vey a lively idea of the impact of successive 
events upon contemporary minds. All shades 
of opinion are represented and the conflict of 
passions and loyalties strikingly emphasized. 
A comparison of the differing accounts offered 
by witnesses of the same event (the insurrec- 
tion of 13 vendémiaire, for instance) will teach 
the intelligent student valuable lessons in sift- 
ing and comparing sources. Important decrees 
are buttressed by excerpts of the debates con- 
cerning them, and by journalistic comments. 
Several longer documents, such as the consti- 
tutions of 1791 and 1793, are printed in the 
appendix. 

Teachers weary of hoping for a new printing 
of F. M. Anderson’s Constitutions and Other 
Select Documents: France, 1789-1901 (1904) 
will welcome this volume while regretting that 
this interesting source material stops with the 
close of the National Convention in 1795. 
They may also regret the comparative neglect 
of economic issues, the absence of any explan- 
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atory editorial comments, and the scarcity of 
clarifying dates. These omissions were no 
doubt dictated by the desire to let the original 
actors carry all the story themselves in their 
own words, but such editorial abnegation 
seems to this reviewer a questionable ad- 
vantage. 
GEOFFREY BRUUN 
New York University 


The Colonial Period of American History. 
Vol. IV. England’s Commercial and Colo- 
nial Policy. By Charles M. Andrews. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. xi, 477. 
$4.00. 


In his first three volumes Professor Andrews 
brought his narrative down to the opening 
years of the eighteenth century. In the earlier 
volumes he had to touch on several of the 
matters treated in this fourth volume, but 
this most recent addition to his masterly work 
is a full exposition of Great Britain’s policies 
toward her colonies down to the eve of the 
Revolution. Professor Andrews is familiar 
with almost every phase of colonial history, 
and in this field of commercial regulation he 
has had no equal since the death of George 
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easy enough for its grade. 


NATIONS 


by Rogers, Adams, Brown 


"The textbook that is revo- 
lutionizing the teaching of 
world history.” It adheres 
undeviatingly to the “sur- 
vey concept.” Pupils gain 
from its engaging narrative 
a clear understanding of 
how each modern nation 
came to be what it is today. 
There is a STORY OF NA- 
TIONS WORKBOOK. 


AMERICA 
by Ralph Volney Harlow 


A full-length narrative of 
American history for elev- 
enth or twelfth grade. Har- 
low makes boys and girls 
live among the people and 
events that make up our 
nation's story. His organiza- 
tion presents an excellent 
balance of materials, with 
abundant teacher and pupil 
aids at the end of each unit, 
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Louis Beer. The whole vast knowledge accu- 
mulated in forty years of research has been 
poured into this volume, and gladly too, for 
ships, commerce and the sea have always had 
a strong hold on historians New England born. 

After a brief chapter on the beginnings of 
England’s commercial policy and one on 
rivalry with the Dutch, the author reaches into 
the heart of his subject in the following four 
chapters which define the system, list the 
enumerated commodities, and discuss the 
methods of enforcement down to 1696. What 
was worked out between 1660 and 1696 con- 
stituted a code which for over a century guided 
executive policy toward trade and colonial 
possessions. The third chapter is an excellent 
description of the launching of the system and 
the attempts of the English to clarify it to 
themselves, a never-ending task, for the policy 
was fluid rather than fixed, “never reaching the 
stage of exact definition.” Four decades, 
marked largely by failure, elapsed before any 
degree of “smoothness of operation” was 
achieved. Three more chapters deal with the 
agencies designed to carry out the acts and 
effect a closer supervision of the colonies—the 
customs service, the vice-admiralty courts (a 
major contribution), and the Board of Trade. 
This advisory Board was the strongest up- 
holder of the king’s prerogative in America 
and maintained the mercantilist doctrine in 
undiluted strength right down to the Revolu- 
tion. The mores of a feudal society are ap- 
pealed to, in justification, by this transitional 
era: “the same respect is due from [the planta- 
tions] as from a tenant to his landlord” (p. 302, 
note 2). The final chapters are a_ historical 
treatment of mercantilism, with the develop- 
ment of the mind of the merchant-capitalist, 
and a study of the attempt of the mother 
country to enforce her policy in the eighteenth 
century. 

Professor Andrews handles his great bulk of 
materials with an ease we have come to expect 
of him. In his characteristic manner he mod- 
ifies or Opposes conventional judgments, for 
example, observing that the first navigation 
act of 1651 “injured England’s commerce more 
than it did the commerce of Holland” (p. 46). 
A study of vice-admiralty proceedings leads 
to the conclusion that smuggling as a colonial 
pastime has been overemphasized by histo- 
rians. Professor Andrews confirms the modern 


belief concerning the ineffectiveness of man 
regulations and the slight extent to which free. 
dom of action was hampered in the colonies, 
An irrepressible conflict was in the making for 
“just at the moment when the executive 
authorities were drawing together the bonds 
of control more tightly than ever before and 
becoming more insistent on enforcing their 
policy at any cost, the colonies themselves were 
feeling the urge for greater freedom and an 
overmastering determination to govern them. 
selves” (p. 271). 

A reader differs from Professor Andrews 
only after careful deliberation. But it does 
seem that his definition of proletariat is too 
narrow and that, contrary to his belief, there 
was a proletariat in the colonies (p. 415). Also, 
after a whole volume which marshals the ma- 
terials supporting the thesis of economic con- 
flict between the colonies and the mother 
country, the historian attempts in a long con- 
cluding note to minimize this factor in bring- 
ing on the Revolution. He has in other writ- 
ings drawn attention to varied aspects of the 
Revolutionary controversy, but a depreciation 
of the economic factor seems out of place in 
this volume after all that is found in the pages 
before. What is found in these pages exists in 
no other work. It is difficult to select for pri- 
macy from among all the significant contribu- 
tions Professor Andrews has made, but I think 
this fourth volume deserves the chief place in 
his writing on American history. 

MICHAEL Kraus 

The College of the City of New York 


American Regionalism. By Howard W. Odum 
and Harry Estill Moore. New York: Holt, 
1938. Pp. x, 693. $3.80. 

This book will best serve the purposes of the 
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teacher of geography, economics, and history, 
if used through its fairly full index. It probably 
could not be read through by most persons 
and, in this writer’s opinion, is quite unusable 
for students below upperclassmen in college. 
It is packed full of ideas and of general illus- 
trations but would be more useful if less ex- 
tensive. For one thing, the authors share with 
another well known historian-sociologist the 
propensity to let bibliography impede text. 
For another, they distribute this emphasis too 
evenly between regionalism, the fact, regional- 
ism, the concept, and regionalism, the pro- 
gram, for clarity. Treatment on a smaller 
scale, of facts, concepts, or programs, would 
have removed the temptation to pose balanced 
antitheses and riddles for four hundred and 
nineteen pages. 

There is, however, much meat for the social 
science teacher interested in integrating his 
subject matter, who will use the book as an en- 
cyclopedia, with the index as his guide. The 
references from “Cities,” “Transportation,” 
and “Water,” for example, will be useful to 
the American history teacher dealing with 
urbanization; various leads from agricultural 
titles, to the economics and current-events 
teacher; and so on. 

PAUL LEWINSON 


The National Archives 
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